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INTRODUCTION 

The problem before me is lo briog into bold relief and 
recoasiruct from the hithcrio scattered and coniradictoi y mass of 
miiLcnal, u cohcrciiU meaningful, analytical and balanced account 
of ihe poIUital career of Mawlana ‘^Ubayd Allah Shidhl (1872- 
1944); more specifically his mission to Afghanistan and Soviet 
Russia, This mission was undertaken in the 2nd decade of the early 
20th century, a tinte of international crisis and inier-imperialisik 
contradictions, llte Indian Muslim leadership endeavoured to 
capitalize on tins situation; they ensured dial die golden opponunity 
which had knocked at their doors did not go wasted. Conseciuently, 
tliey strove to pulverize die British Imperialism by spearheading a 
multiplicity of conspiratorial movements. One such movement was 

the “silk^lctlcr movemeni” in which "^Ubayd Allah Sindlii was die 

—■ — ■ - 

central character or figure. In the main, though, we will be 
analyzing the various dimensions of Sindhi's political mission, his 
story, however* will not be complete without taking into account 
his broad conceptual system encompassing secular, rational and 
philosophical trends as well as the impact of his mission upon his 


subsequent thought and career. 
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Mawlana "Ubayd Allah Sindhi, {1872-1944) an impomni 
and interesting person in tlie religious history of M uslim Ind ia^ 
belonged lo the Dcoband seminary* the seat of Mush .- resistance 
to tlie British Imperialism. He has been dubbed an Indian 
nationalist “of the fire-brand” and a successful and elusive 
agitator”* He was a man of indefatigable energy. He was a thinker* 
a religions scholar* a teacher of Ute Quran and imerpreier of the 
philosophy of Shah Waliullah (1703-1762), tJie father of 
niodcmisni in the tndian suhcontinciiL Bom lo a Sikh family in the 
fcrtile-in-men area of Sialkot on lOth March 1872* Sindhi ended up 
in becoming a typical Mawlana . competent and well-versed in all 
the religions sciences in vogue in his day* In his personal diary, he 
says that his father had embraced the Sikh religion through Uic 
persuasion of his maternal grandfather. Formerly, Sindhfs father 
was a Hindu* He spent his childhood with his maternal uncles who 
held the ofllce of palwaris (land ofllccrs) in Dcra Ghazi Khan 
because Sindhi's fatlier had died four montlis before his birth. He 
received his early educaiion in Uic middle school at Jam pur and 
while sill! ill i.he I bird standard, an Arva samaj hoy in the school 
gave him a copy of TuhMiLLlilJii^ The study of this book, as well 


a*s ihe d'aqwiyaiul Iman of Sliah Isma'^il Shahid (1786-1831) created 
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an inclination in the heart of Sindhi towards Islam. He embraced 
Islam at the impressionable age of 16; die Islam which he 
discovered was not the hereditary one of the ordinary sort rather it 
had accrued io him ilirough study, re fleet ton and meditation. As 
regards Sindhi's conversion lo Islam, Muhammad Sarwar, Uic 
siudcm and biographer of Sindhi, states tliat the shirt of Sikhism 
had become loo narrow for him who wanted to take it off to throw 
it away. 

After publicly embracing Islam at Kotla Raham Shah at 
Muzaffargarli District, Sindhi crossed into Sindh where he came 
into contact with Nanz Muhammad Siddiq Barchondi, die Junaid of 
his time as he was called then. Bharchondi became die spiniual 
lather of Sindhi who initiated him into various sufi orders. Sindhi 
developed a strong liking for Sindh because of his association with 
his spiritual mentor Barchondi, Tlie mystical influence of 
Barchondi on Sindhi was so deep and incalculable that latter in life 
when Sindhi was face to face with life-shattering experiences and 
the hard facts of life—consider his exile for 25 years and the 
aiicndaiu-Iiardships—it was by virtue of tasawwuf that Ills 
commitment to Islam remained unchanged. 
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^Ubayd Allah Sindhi ilicn wandered for 6 years in die towns 
of Lhe Punjab and Sindh, attending various Mad rasas and learning 
Arabic as well as other religious sciences* Finally, he headed for 
Deoband at die age of 25* At Deoband* he came into contact with 
Mawlana Mali mood Hasan popularly known as the Sheikhul Hind 
(1851-1920) and studied under him, Sindhi was a precocious youth: 
he liad been gifted with a creative mind prone to scholarship iuid 
learning. Since childhood, he was particularly fond of arithmetic 
and uqiaidas* At Deoband, Sindhi llmshed the entire course in one 
year with flying colours. His teacher and examiner Sayyid Ahmad 
reiuarked that if lie (Sindhi) used his opportunities well, he will be 
die second Shah '^AIhIuI ‘A/jz. l-urthemiorc, his voracity for 
knowledge is obvious froiu l!ie fact Uiat he finislicd die sunan of 
Nasai and Ibu Mnja in four days and SinuiyyBhi H difllcult book on 
l-araid (issues relating to inheritance) in two hours, 

M awl ana Sindhi had a natural propensity towards polllics 
from the very beginning. This bent of mind of Sindhi had been 
discerned by Sheikhul Hind, die guru and preceptor of Sindhi, who 
wanted to pul this aspect of Sindhi's personality into good use. The 
lype of works which Shoikhui Hind assigned to Sindhi mostly 
related to organization* For instance, in L909 Sheikhul Hind asked 
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Sindhi to establish Jam ^ ivvaiul Ansar , a body which was supposed 
10 create ra pprochement between the students of Deoband and 
Aligarh. Mfiwlana Sindhi remained iJie organizer of Jamivvatul 
Ansar for four years. In 1913, he was asked by Sheikhul Hind to 
establish Nazaratul Mar^ if (llie Quran academy). The purpose of 
Na/aratuI Ma Tif. which had been based at Delhi, was to teach the 
Quran to die modem educated youth. Obviously tliis was an 
advance on the traditional type of education given in tlic madaris . 
ntis n^adrasa also brouglu closer the graduates of I^eoband aiiU 
Aligarh lo each other 

IVior to the departure of Sindhi to Kabu^ Mawlana Mahmud 
Hasan had already done some spade work in die tribal areas, 
Sindhi was supposed to help the Mhj^hidin in their skirmishes 
against the British, already started by the Mujahidin at the instance 
of Mahmud Hasan, on the one hand aiid panicipaie in Uk 
diplomatic conspiraional movement at Kabul on the other, Kabul 
Itself had become a haven for TurkislvGerman and Indian 
revolutionaries. The Himalayan scheme of Sheikhul Hind was to 
work for the invasiou of India witli the hdp of Afghanistan, Turkey 


and the froiUicr tribesmen. 
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Mawbna SindJii lived in Afghanistan for seven years Le, 
1919-1922- This sojourn cnnbfcd him to have a first hand 
knowledge of conspiratorial Afghan politics and court intrigues. He 
had a incutuig with Amir IIabibullali(lS72-19l9), die Reformist 
King of AfgUanistan as Sindhi cahs him. In 1916 Amir llabibullah 
ativi.scd Sindhi lo work in cooperaiion with Hindus. Tins advice of 
Mabibuliah implied that SiiuMn should forget about pan-lslamism or 
the concern for the internalional Muslim community and instead 
coneeiitratc on die problems of \m own country. According to 
Sindhi, dicre was only one way of following the advice of 
llahihullah, namely, his joining of dic Indian National Congress 
which he did. 

In October 1922,‘^Ubayd Allah left Kabul for Soviet Russia. 
What were die factors that contribuicti to Sindhi's depanure from 
Kabul? In die first instance, it would appear dial Amanullah could 
not inainiain his anti-British clan which had liccn exhibited by him 
initially. When he showed a tendency of compromise towards the 
British, he became irrelevant for Sindhi ns well as the rest of the 
Indian rcvolulionaries. In the second instance. Soviet Russia was 
looked upon a great rival of Brilish Imperialism, 'fhe Indian 
luuionatisi leaders diouglu of holding a marriage of convenience 
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With ilic U*S*S*R1 Consequenlly, tiie Indian revolutionaries fixed 
iheir gaze of liope upon that country. Even before tlic Bolshevik 
revolution, die Provisional Government liad sent its emissaries to 
Czarist Russia for help. But then Uiat kind of venture was naive 
and irrational for the simple reason tliat Czarisi Russia was aii ally 
of Great Britain during die first world war. However* when die 
Bolsheviks came into power, dicy broke their alliance with Britain 
and emharked upon a policy of encouraging and laking into its 
bosom diosc potential revolutionaries who might be helpful in 
spreading die Communist propaganda in their respective countries. 
Tashqand was the headquarter of die Indian Communist party 
foumied hy M,N, Roy (1894-1954) in 1920. There a branch of the 
Communisi University of Toilers of the East had been established 
by Roy the TirsI Indian Communist.’ Sindhi had friendly relations 
wiih M,N. Roy, In November 1922, Sindhi crossed Oxus and 
became die guest of die Soviet Workers at Tirmiz. From there he 
went to Moscow where he stayed for nine montlis. Over Qiis 
perkxf lie is reported to have met the Soviet foreign minister four 
limes. The translator of Sindhi in these meetings was Zafar Hasan 
Aibak. These meetings were intended to make an arrangement for 
dte help of India in her stniggle against Britain, After die defeat of 
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Turkey m 1918 and liie occupation of Istanbul by tlie British 
troops. Si lid in had become convinced tliat befriending die Soviet 
Russia was the only way to liberate not only India but also the 
ciuire Muslim world from the hold of Britain. 

The stay in Moscow provided an opportunity to Sind hi to 
have a first rate knowledge of the Russian revoUidon- According lo 
Aihak, Sindhi's treaties with Chichcren, the Russian foreign 
minister, were political, not ideological. That is to say, he wanted 
to do business with the Soviet government radier tlian die 
Communist pany of the Soviet Union, Sindhi was asking for 
tmconditional help free from tlic scourge of the Comniuiiisi 
ideology. Aibak furtJicr maintains that Chicheren promised help in 
money hm aoi in inen. In order to concrefi/e ihc Russian promise 
id help, Sindhi lell Moscow in the July ol 1923 for I’urkcy. HJhayd 
Allah Sindhi stayed in Turkey for three years. It was here that he 
puhli.slicd his political programme wliicli was given die name of 
Mahabhanu Sarvarajia Party. Tlic programme envisaged an India 
of various suh-fedcraicd provinces, liL'ieh province would be 
auionomous in every respect except defence, currency and Id reign 
affairs. Those areas where Muslims were in majority, Islam would 
he die state religion.^’ Sindhi published this programme in 1924, 
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six years before Mlama Iqbal delivered his famous address of 
Allahabad. Zafar llasati Aibak, die biographer and compamon of 
Sindhi. claims wiLh pride that Siiidhi and Iqbal reached the same 
conclusion independertdy as regards the solution of die Muslim 
problem in hidia. Tliat is to say, that Sindhi liad given die concept 
of Pakistan six years ahead of Iqbal. 

From Turkey TJbayd Allah travelled to die Hijaz via Italy 
and .Switzerland. 'Hie idea was dial pilgrims from India mighi take 
his piogranuuc back home with ihcniselvcs, in Anibia, he devoted 
mosl oi his lime to teaching tlie Philosophy of Sha h Wailullah oL 
IJelhi 0703-1762). More specifically, he taught the lluiiai Allah 
Al-balig ha (God's sirgngest proof), an encyclopedic work of Shah 
Waliullah to students. Furdiennore, he dicmied the tafsir of the 
Quran to Musa Jarullali, a prominent Russian scholar and 
revolutionary tfom Leningrad. 

Mawlana Sindhi’s mission to Afghanistan and Soviet Russia 
was an important event of the early 20di century. It is regrettable 
dial a balanced account of this mission is non-existent. Tlie writers 
oir Sindhi have projected dieir own preconceived and icndcuiious 
notions as regards Sindhi and liis programme or mission. Some 
have tried to prove him a Coiiimunisi; otliers a 'heretic'. He has 
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been likened to a "nightmare': also lie lias been dubbed as “an 
expert intriguer**. Some said tliat he was a man who had lost reason 
altogether. Others equated his progressive speech to '‘tlic gibberish 
talk characteristic oF the old people*’ Rather than appreciating the 
saerifices and ihc wise council of Simiht, he has hcen subjected lo 
negative criticism'. I hope to Till die lacuna by aitempting a 
balanced account of Sindlii worthy of his name, 

A few words are on order as regards the sources. Primacy 
will be given tt) die original books written by Sindlii such as his 
personal diary and a few other books which are Fortunately 
available lotiay, 'l liis will be followed by die books attributed to die 
companions and students of Sindlii, In this conncciton, Zafar Hasan 
Aibak's Aap Bid in three volumes is by far the most authentic and 
informative. Similarly, Mawlana Abdullah Laghari's book 
Mawlana -^ Uhayd Allah Sindlii ki Sargyzisht-i-Kabul and Mawlana 
Husain Ahmad Madani’s Naqsh-i-llavai come In diis category. 
Muhammad Sarwar's books which are numerous and exhaustive 
are also included in this category despite the fact die Sarwar has a 
tendency to speculation, and fan would speculation take the place 
of truth as die Quran teds us. In the diird category will come those 
books whicli are written by coinemporary hisionans and writers 
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whoHuji Muslim ur mu. Sir Miuliacl f>“ W ln)uk, JiKl iii ii s I 
knew it: P.C. Bamford's book, the Hi storing of tlie Khilafat 
MovcinciU : Sliauknt Usmaiu's book* From Pcsliawar to Moscow: 
M*A. Persit's book, the Revolutionaries of India in Soviet Russia : 
Races Ahmad Jafan's book Awrq-i Gum Gashta : Memoirs of 
M.N* Roy; and a host of other books would qualify the lliird 
category, tn iltc fourllt category will come tliose books which have 
appeared on the scene in the reccni years. Finally it goes without 
saying diat an objective, critical-analytical approach will hopefully 
he tried in dds dissertation, 

i 

fhls dlsserlalion is divided into five chapters. Chapter one 
win deal with the political setting around the time of Sindhi's grand 
niissiori* In chapter two, we will unfold and analyze Sindhi's 
mission to Afghanistan, In chapter three, we will concentrate on 
Sindhi's mission to the Soviet Russia* Chapter four will be devoted 
10 the impact of ^Sindhi's mission upon his religious dioughi. In 
chapter five, we will delineate the intpact of SindhiVs mission upon 
his political thought. 

After going dtrough and analyzing the various dimensions of 
Sindhi's mission or programme, it is possible that we may reach at 


ceriain definiie conclusion or conclusions* 
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C tfAnKR ONK 

Tim POLITICAL SETTING 
I 

TJie baUlc of Plassey fought m 1757 culminating in the 
viciory of (he Bril.ish’ over the native Muslim principality of 
Bengal is a watershed in ihe politico-religious history of tJie Indian 
suh-continenl. After Uie fall of Bengal, ilie various principalities of 
India such as Baksar, Rohilkhand, Mysore, Bombay and Deccan lo 
menlioLL only a lew became prey to die British imperialism one 
after anodier,“ Over a period of one hundred years i.e, from 1757 
to 1857, the British subjugation of die Indian sub-continent was 
conipleie tlianks to the political impotency of die latter Muhgals 
who had become mere shadows of their fonner selves as it were. 

The Joss of political power left the Indian Muslims witii 
shattered illusions and broken hopes. At the hour of crisis, die 
various Muslim reformers and divines beckoned the bothered and 
bewildered Indian Muslim Community to die pristine padi of Islam 
on ihc one hand and sought extraneous help lo remedy its 
predicament on tlic cither. The concept of approaching external 
agents to come lo Ihe rescue of the Indian Muslims is traceable to 
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the liincs of ?ihnh Waliullah of Delhi (1703-1762) who wrote lo 
Aliimtl Shah Ahdali* an Afghan IVince, in 1761 to invade India 
and frustrate tlte ambtlions of the Maratlias, Siklis and Jats, * who, 
in ihe wake of the weakness of die Mughals had become a source 
of eniisidcrahle trouble for die Indian Muslims, In his life lime, 
Waliullah witnessed die era of ten Mugliab princes one after 
another/ This quick succession of the politically impotent Mughal 
emperors, incojnpeient heirs to the throne of Aurangzeb Alamglr 
(the world capturer) was symptomatic of die fact tliat die 
magnificent edillce of die Mughal empire was going to crumble. 
Waliullah could see for himself die gloomy future of die Mughals, 
Consequently, he endeavoured to solidify the Muslim society and 
sirciigtheii die Mughal empire by writing to Muslim rulers and 
nobles such as Abdali, Najib-ud-Dawla and Ni/am-ubMulk Asif 
Jah.^ Even diough Waliullah could not prop up die decadent 
Mughal empire as lie wished, Ibr die simple reason that he was 
only a scholar and a thinker, though of a high calibre, nevertheless 
ids project of inviiing Ahmad Shah Abdali was a great success. 
Consequent upon die timely and Judicious initiative of Shah 
WaliullRh* the Uiird battle of Panipat was staged in 1761*' in which 
the Maradia and Sikh power was uprooted. 'Hie next year Sliah 
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WaliullaK died with conviction and peace of mind, accrued as it 
must have been to him, that lie had done Ins part of die duty, 

'Fhc mission of Shah Waliullah was carried through by his 
sons and successors. As early as 1803. when India had not passed 
lo the British crown and when hs destiny was In the hands of die 
24 directors of the East India Company,’ Shah '"Abdul Aziz (1746- 


1824) die cldesi son of Shah Waliullah, issued a Fatwa (religious 
vcrdicO that India had ceased lo be Dar-nl-tslam (Tlie Abode of 
Islam) and it had become nar-yhiiarh ('fhe Abode of die EiicmyJ.’^ 
1’he ramifications or implicalions of lids Eatwa were two-fold, 
namely, cidier the hidian Muslim Community should rise in anued 


rebellion against die alien rulers or if that was noi possible dien 

dicy should make Mljra (exodus or emigration) lo the nearest 

Muslim country/^ In die subsequent years bodi die alternatives 

were put Lo use by the Indian Muslims, Tlic text of the faLwa of 

SiiaUAbdul 'Aziz ran like die following. 

“In diis city (Delhi) die rule of Imamu I 
Muslimln is not in force and the rule of die 
Christian officers is in force with impunity. 

What is meani by die enforcement of die 
orders of Kufar is that die infidels are acting as 
rulers in administration and management of die 
' affairs of the subjects, in the col lection of 

revenues and dues, and taxes on commerce, in 
checking highway robbery and theft, in 
deciding disputes and enforcing penahies for 
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crimes. It is of no significance if tlicy do not 
itucrfcrc in die observance of some Islamic 
riles c.g. the Friday and the two “^Eid prayers, 
the A?.an (calling for praycr)and sacrifice of 
cow, because these things do not hold any 
value in their eyes. They demolish mosques 
without any hesitation. Without dieir 
pcmiissioii mi Muslim or Zimmi can enter this 
city and its environs. And if they do not object 
to the entry of visitors ^ travellers and traders in 
their domain, it is because of their own 
interest. Distinguished persons like ShujK-ul- 
Mulk and Wilayati Begum could not enter dieir 
cities without obtaining their pennission. 'Hie 
Christian eomrol extends from this city to 
CalcuilsC,'" 

For quite some time Shah *Abdul ‘'Aziz was in search of a 


young, energetic Muslim who would tnuislaie his vision into 
reality. He found tins person in the cliarismatic personality of 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid (1786-1831) who had been bom 24 years 
after the death of Shah Waliullah.^^ After having shown allegiance 
at the hands of Shah '"Abdul ‘^Aziz and receiving a siaff and a robe 
from him, Sayyid Ahmad embarked upon Jib ad in 1826. Initially, 
this Jihad was geared against the Sikiis who constituted a stumble 
block in the way of Sayyid Ahmad. Since the Sikhs were the 


lesser-foe, it was in the Illness of things to come to tenns widi Uiis 


group after whose liquidation, the Sayyid would be free, he 
[lioLiglu, 10 deal with the bigger-foe i.c. the British. In other words. 



it was a question of priority for Uie Sayyid.'^ On tlie other hand, 
since Lhc British considered both the Sikhs and die followers of 
Sayyid Ahmad as their potential rivals, it only served their purpose 
to rejoice in, and welcome, the troubles between tlie Sayyid and the 
Sikhs. That is to say, it was in die interest of the British to watch 
one group of foes slaughtering another group. 

After the massacre of Balakoi in 1831 in which Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid, Shah hma^il Sliahccd. the grandson of Shah 
Waliutiah, and nearly 600 Mniahidin laid down (heir lives” while 
fighling the Sikhs, the whole of the Punjab came under die Sikh 
rule. However, the heyday of the Sikhs was very transilory as in 
1849 die Ihmjah was annexed by die British. After die occupation 
of lhc Punjab by die British, Lhc successors of Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahoed came under the direct scourge of the British, The 
successors of Sayyid Ahmad, dubbed as die so called Indian 
Wahhabis, gave unprecedented resistance to the British, so much 
so that between 1850 and 1863, 20 expeditions consisting of 
60,000 British and Indian soldiers were sent to Ambeyla and Malka 
(in Bunir) to quill die uprising of die niujahidm . 

The descendants of Sayyid Ahmad Shaheed settled in 
SUhaiia wliich became the centre of tlieir activities,’^ Later, the 
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lieadquarLer was shifted to Malka situated in Chamla Valley in 
Bunir. M awl ana Abdul Karim (d. 1915) who had taken over the 
liL'adiiliip of lIil' nuijahidln from Ins brother Mawlana Abdullah^'* 
td. 1902), shifted the headquarter of the mujahiditi to Smast also in 
Bunir. Maw!ana Abdul Karim died on 11 February 1915. He was 
succeeded by Mawlana Nimatullah^ die grandson of Mawlana 
'^Abdullah. Nima lull all was murdered by Muhammad Yusuf of 
Chaniarkand in 192L^’ Ghulam Rasul Mihr says about Yusuf that 
probably his faihcr was employed ai Mardim. 'Hie real name ol 
Muhammad Yusuf was '^Abdur Rashid and he had received 
education up to graduation level. 

11 

The niujnhidin kept the flame of the Jihad alive. One of their 
representatives i.e. Mawlana ^Abdur Rahim alias Mawlana Bashir 
(d. 1934) who belonged to die ahl-i-hadlih sect of Lahore, migrated 
to Chamarkand (SiUialcd on the border of Mohammad and the 
Bajur Agency very close to Afghanistan) and settled diere.^'^ Me 
established the Chamarkand centre. Bashir was insirumcmal in 
goading die 15 young Muslim students from the various colleges of 
1 ^ihorc to emigrate to Kabul. Among Uicsc cnQiuslasiic students, 8 
were from Government College Lahore; four were from King 
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fid wards Medical College and one eacli from Aitchison College 
and Islamia College.^ 

On 6 January 1915 ai midmghu iliesc siudents reached die 
shores of Ravi tJircnjgU a slitp. 'fhere they took an oath of secrecy 
on the Quran to participate in practical Jihad. On Friday the 5ih 
February 1915, they reached Maripur via a iraiii. From there they 
eiUered the slate of Amb; crossed Indus and reached ilie tribal 
lerritory * of Bunir which was far away from the clutches of the 
Ilriiish. From the Mujalikf camp at Srnast, they reached Kabul. Tlic 
ultimaie goal of these students was to go to Turkey: enlist m its 
army and fight the allied forces. At Kabul they were incarcerated 
by Amir Habibullah Khan. Later, on the recommendation of the 
anti-British members at die court, they were released,^" Laghari 
claims Mint these students were released by Sindhi after the latter 
had a meeting with Sardar Nasrullah Khan* brotlier to Amir 
nahibullali, the Naib al^SuUanat.'' 

A brief description of the 15 eiuliusiastic students from 
Lahore is now on order. 

L Mian ■‘‘Abdul Bari: Me was a student of M,A. at 
Government College Lahore. Later, be became a 
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leiidcr of the Muslim League and Jinnali Awami 
League*^^ 

2, Shaikh Abdul Qadir: He was also an M.A, student at 
Government College Lahore, His ficiiuous name was 
lsma'''iL 

3, Allah Nawaz Khan S/0 Khan Bahadar Rabb Nawaz 
Khan was from Multan, His ficiliious name was 
Muhammad '^IJmar. He was a student of B,A, at 
Government College l^hore, 

4, Shaikh ''Abdullalr His fictilious name was Sadiq. He 
was a fourtli year student at Govciiuneni College 
Lahore, 

5, ^Abdur Rashid S/0 Hafiz "Abdul I-atif: He belonged 
to Laltorc, His fictitious name was Yusuf. He was a 
fourili year student at Government College Laliore. 

6, /afar llasatr^ S/0 Hafiz Alimuddin was also a 
student of fourtlt year at Govcmmcin College Lahore. 
1 Ic was from KanLil the same place where Liaqat "Ali 
Khan« Otc first Prime Minister of Pakistan belonged. 
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7. Muhammad Hasan S/0 Gliulam Nabi: His fictitious 
name was Yaqub. He belonged to Lahore and was a 
second year student at Government College* 

8* Khushi Muhammad S/0 Jan Muhammad was a 
student of 2nd year ai King Edwards Medical College 
Lahore. He was from Jalandlier. He was known with 
tlirce Hciitious names Le. Ahmad Hasan, Mirza 
Muhammad ^Ali and Sipassi. 

9, "Abdul Hamid S/0 Muhammad Husain was from 
l^udhaiana. His fictitious name was Yahya. 

10. Rahmat "Ali S/0 Karani llahi belonged to Lahore. 
His ilctiibus name was Xakanya. He was a student of 
2nd year at King Edwards Medical College Laliore. 
After independence^ Rahmat ''Ali taught French 
language at Oriental College Lahore for a few years. 

IL Sliaikh vShujaullah was a 2nd year student at King 
Edwards Medical College Lahore, His fictitious name 
was Muhammad Yunus. 

12. Shuja Nawaz brother of Allah Nawaz Khan, His 


ficlitious name was Muhammad. 
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13 .Shaikh "Abdul Ilaqq was a tic;w- convert. Hts HciUiou.'; 
name was Ilyas. 

!4. Chulam Husain of Government College and 

15. ^Abdul Khaliq of Chiefs College also took oattis but 

for some reasons ilicy could not go with this band/* 

A few more students from Kohat and Peshawar also Joined 
this group. I’his group which entered Afghanistan via Tirah 
consisted of the following students. 

1. Taqir Sliali. 

2. ‘^Ahdul Ijitif, a Student of Islamia College Peshawar. 

3. ^'Abdul Hamid Kashmiri from Kohat Police."' 

According to Y.B. Mathur^ the party of students included 

Mauivi Pazal Ilahi, who however, did not proceed further Lhan 
1 iaripur. The siudenis were interviewed by the Amir of Smast 
Mauivi Nimatullah and then sent to Kabul. En route to Kabul. Uicy 
stayed in village 'Pasha with Arbab Ghulain Nabi Klian S/0 Arhab 
Naqshband Khan of Tahkal Bala, who was then a great Jagirdar . 
When they were arrested in Kabul, on one of them was found a 
letter ironi die Amir of Smast addressed to Sardar Nasaillah Khan, 
brotlicr of Amir Habibullah Khan. According to Madiur, these 
students made a public statement in which tlicy said that diey had 
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left India because the British Government wished lo conscript them 
and dten send them to light against Turkey-" 

III 

After having galvanized these students, Mawlana Bashir also 
migrated m Kabul and met Mawlana Sindhi, With tlie suggestion of 
the group of mujahidin represented hy Bashir, an association was 
formed which was named Jundiillah (die army of God), Tliis was a 
voluntary orgaiii/aiion which resembled the Christian Salvation 
Amiy.“^ By virtue of this organization, die mutual rivalries which 
had surfaced between the students from Lahore because of idleness 
were arrested. Tlius the energies of diis group which were being 
wasted in mutual disputes were channelized into fruitftil social and 
political work, Haji Turangzai^^' (1858-1937) had left his native 
village of'lurangzai and settled in the tribal area on die mstmction 
of the Shaikhul Hind, He prepared a group of local pathan 
mujahids . Some members of Hits group went to Kabul and joined 
the Jundullah . 

1 hyi 'I'unmgzai was associated with die IVccdoni movement 
of the Shaikhul Hind. In the first World war, Turkey became die 
ally of Germany against Britain and other allied forces such as 
Prance, Italy, Japan and the U,S,A. 'Hie sympathies of die Indian 
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Musliim towiiixis Gcriiiaiiy viewed tUc rlviil of Uritahi were 
iiaiural.^' Wlicn die call for Jihad was pronounced on behalf of Uie 
Calipti of Islam* I'urangzal arranged Insurrection. When he sensed 
his arrest, he migrated to Bunir despite his old age. At Bunir* 
Turangzai declared war against the British. Because of tlie spiritual 
inriuence of Turangzai, a large army of tribesmen came into being. 
The mujahidin also joined this army. They invaded a British 
chcckposL at Sudham, Tins Skirmish was not a great success due to 
the disorganized'nature of Turangazi's band. Later, he shifted his 
centre of activity to Swat and from there to the Mohamand 
Agency.^' 

IV 

The natural but unrealistic and romantic propensity of Indian 

Muslims towards Gemiiuiy could be understood iu terms of die 
* 

rivalry and jealousy which existed between the two comiiries. 
Eversince die thought of replacing the British in India, die 
Germans had fixed tiicir gaze upon die political situation in India, 
After the partition of Bengal in 1905, a terrorist situation had come 
into existence which Germany was eager lo capitalize on. Keeping 
diis in view, die famous Gennan general and writer Van Bum 
Hardy wrote in 1911, “It is hoped lliat Hindus and Muslims will 
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uniie in Bengal and tlidr unity will undcmiine the British rule in 
India”. ■ At the break of the first world war the Germans desired 
10 ereaie disturbances in India, This was geared to keep the British 
busy so that instead of making recruits and sending them to foreign 
fronts, their energies wilt be spent on quelling local rebellion. Two 
schemes were drawn out for this purpose. One was to supply arms 
to tltose Bengalis who had busied Uiemselves with acts of 
terrorism. Mostly iJiey were Hindus and dieir mfluence was 
conllued itMheir fellow coreligionists. Hie second scheme was to 
train tlie tribesmen militarily, equip them with arms and goad 
Afghamsian to invade India. 

V 

A series of events at tlic beginning of the 20th century 
aggravated this state of affairs. It sent tremors of shock among 
Indian Muslims and expedited their desire or goal to freedom. For 
instance the partition of Bengal as already inentioned, and hs 
annulmeiU in 1911 infuriated tltc Muslims of India. Bengal was a 
larger province' and hence difficull to manage in terms of 
administration. Consequently, in order to make things easier, 
Bengal was pariilioncd. Incidentally the partition gave some 
benefits to the Muslim Community. Formerly the lieadquarter of 
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Uailcd Bengal lc. Calculta^^ was a silc of economic activities 
wlierc Uic people from East Bengal would converge not only for 
liigl! trade but also for seeking Justice at tlie courts. Tlie latter 
entailed employing Hindu lawyers and coming into catuact wiili Uie 
Hindu onicials.- Since the partition implied dividing die 
significance of Calcutta into half^ it was resented by Hindus wlio 
initiated disturbances in an effort to revoke the partition, llic 
British, who were essentially non-committal as regards the interests 
of any community* be it Muslim or Hindu* gave in to the Hindu 
pressure and rescinded the partition. The rescenssion of the 
partilUm drove home die lesson to the Muslims that the British 
were not fair to the Muslims, 

In the year 1911, Italy invaded Lybia widioui any 
provocation and conquered it in 1912, Lybia was then a pan of the 
Ottoman empire,^ Wliilc Turkey was involved and ciuaiiglcd in 
Italy* die l-lurojiean powers encouraged the Balkan states of Kcrbta* 
Bulgaria, Montenegro and Greece to attack Turkey in 1912.^^ 
Turkey* viewed as the '‘sick man of Europe”'** lost her European 
pans except Constantinople, Assuredly, the fonuncs of Turkey, the 
deposiUiry of Muslim hopes and aspirations for six hundred years* 
began to dwindle*^ But this was not all. When die first world war 
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broke out, Turkey was compelled lo declare war. Two of her 
warships were captured by Uie BrUisli. She was invaded from about 
eight or nine fronts/^ Around this lime, the British made the 
propaganda that Turks were not the Caliphs of Islam, It was 
ironical on die pari of \ho British to make this propaganda, for diey 
had sent a delegation to Sultan Abdul Hamid in 1857 widi the 
imeiition of gelling a finnan from him in which die sublime Porte 
in the capacity of the Caliph of Islam had lold the Indian Muslims, 
not lo liglu wltli die British, 

In the year 1915. Italy also jumped into the war against 
I'urkey. Around this lime, the British expedited their propaganda to 
pit the Arabs against Turks, Thomas Edward Lawrence (1880- 
19151 u nnlain liiiiish f^iluni'L who lain luTanu* known with the 
legendary name of the “Lawrence of Arabia’* played a pivotal role 
Ml die iiMi^|iiiiiLy ol exciling the Aralis against lurks. When 
llusain Ihn '^Ali popularly known as the Sharif Husain of Makkah 
revolted from the Ottoman empire in June 1916. Lawrence was 
stationed at ligyph Inom there, he was sent on a mission to Arabia, 
Obviously, his mission was to work on this rebellion and play the 
role of a ’King-maker' in the Turkish-held Arab-lands. He 
contacted the sons of Husain namely. 'Abdul!ah and Faisal and in 
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Lhc lallcr'fi army, l^twrcucc became a political and luiison olliccr. 
He played upon die aspirations oF the dissident Shaiklis and bribed 
them through gold and Fuuirc self-rule, [^wrence was an expert on 
guerrilla warfare. He resorted to such tactics as 'bit and run‘. 
tmiiiiig bridges and supply trains. 1 le w'as respotjsible lor bioeking 
the Damascus Madina Road so that the Turkish soldiers would 
beeomc helpless and llicy could not reach out to crush the 
rebellion.^' 

Ilie Ikiiislt thought tliat since Makkalt was a sacred place 
for the Muslims, installing the Sharif of Makkah as a Caliph in 
revolt to tlie Ollomati Caliph would be appreciated by die Muslims. 
However, far from supporting die Sharif, the Indian Muslims 
resented his oftlce. In their opinion Husain had become a renegade 
and an impostor by his act of rebellion. Dr. Aiisari, even declared 
that the Hijn/. had laconic ParHil-lIarb and Indian Muslims should 
slop going on pilgrimage to the Hijaz/^ 

uSiniilarly, the coticept nf Arab nationalism served as fuel on 
the fire which had already been ignited and whose dames bad 
engulfed die whole world. By virtue of the adroit diplomacy of the 
‘^Lawrence of Arabia”, the Arab states of Palestine, Syria, Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia ccccdcd from the Ottoman empire/'* Syria and 
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Lebanon were taken by France while Iraq and Palestine were 
occupied by Britain.'*^ The dismembennent of Llic Turkish empire 
caused dismay among Indian Muslims, Earlier, they brooded over 
ihcir own misfortunes: now it was a flood which spread over die 
greater part of the Muslim world and threatened lo destroy it, h 
is well-worth to point out that despite the liquidation of the Turkish 
empire, 'fLirks were able to keep the sovereignty of their 
fatherland, tliaiiks to die brave leadership of Mustafa Kainat 
Aiaiurk, France and Britain liad already made a programme ol 
enslaving 7urkey^ but tlic fearless AuUurk daslicd their ambitions 
to dusl,^^ 


VI 

The freedom of India was a Himalayan task which had 
forced its revolutionaries to scatter in the whole world and wait for 
the opportune time to fix the last nail in die coffin of British 
imperial ism. I’hese revolnlionaries clverislied the vision that the 
emancipation of India which constituted die greatest imperialism of 
all, would contribute to the IVeedam of all die Islamic as well as die 
tliird world countries/'' At the break of die first world war, several 
liulians had gone to Berlin where they organi^xd anti-British 
activities under tJie leadership of a famous Indian revolutionary 
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namely* liar Dayal/^ (1887-1939) Prior to this, liar Dayal had 
csInUMslial jiliatliir party^ ai ihe l],S.A, in PJI3. In ilic same year, 
liar Dayal founded an anti-British periodical in San Francisco, The 
pnrpivsc of this periodical was to politicize the tndinns iUlmi living 
in Canada and the U.S,A, and propagate anti-British ideas, Tlie 
network of ghadar party, extended from the Punjab to Kabul, 
Rangoon and Singapore/' Mawlana Barakamllah Bhopali, a 
inomber of the ghadar parly had also joined die Berlin group. 

Similarly, in die year 1915, when Mawlana Sindhi set out 
on his grand mission, anodier Indian revolutionary, namely, M.N. 
Roy. left India for America widi die avowed intent ion of exploring 
ways to unseat the British rule in India. M.N, Roy, a Bengali 
Brahman, started his career with political dacoity. This was meam 
to serve two purposes. One was to create law and order situation as 
is die wont of any disgruntled politician who happens to he in 
opposition. The second was lo raise funds through these dacoities 
which in lurn could be utilised in llic freedom movement. On the 
occasion of one such dacoiiy, Roy is reported to have told die man 
from whom he had snatch 2000 njpees, dial he didn't need to 
worry, for, die amount was like a trust with Roy and ii would be 
rciuriied lo him {the owner) after die freedom of India/" It is an 
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irony of fate that Roy started the study of Communism to combat 
it: but in the process he tell a prey to However, during die 
closing days of his life, Roy became disillusioned wiQi 
Communism and he preached die gospel of radical humanism. 

On die state of affairs which prevailed around die first world 
war, Roy wrote in his meiiioii s '"On the outbreak of die first world 
war in 1914, Indian revolutionaries in exile looked towards 
Germany as the land of hope, imd ruslicd there full of great 
expee till ions. By die end of the year, die news reached us in India 
dial the Indian revolutionary Committee in Berlin had obtained 
from the German government the promise of arms and money 
required lo declare the war ot independence. I'he news spread like 
wild lire, lo aHeet (he Indian soldiers of the British army also"/^^ 
F'urihcrmore, about die cxpeciaiions of the Indians as regards 
Gcniiaiiy, he wrote, ^1’lic Germans had never meani to give us any 
eonsidernhle help and the whole German plan of giving anns to 
Indian revolutionaries was a hoax, a veritable swindie’'. 

Roy was sent to Tashqand in 1920 as a member of the 
Central Asiatic Bureau of the Coniimem,^ In September 1920, he 
greeted 40 Musliim at Tashqand, There he formed an eniigrcc 
parly of Indian Communists. Muhammad Sliafiq became die 
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genera] secretary of this organization. Other members of this body 
were M.N, Roy liimseir, his wife Evelyn., '^Abdur Rabb Peshawart, 
Sliaukat Usmani and others. Part of Roy*s programme was to 
provide military supplies and financial aid to the turbulent fromier 
tribes in order to create rebellion along India’s border will; 
Afghanlsmn, and to raise from among the dcseners of the Indian 
amiy and other groups a liberation anny which would use die 
frontier area as a base of operation/^ 

vn 

On the otlicr hand, the ^ Ulama of Deohand headed by 
M aw tana Mahmud Masan had a dellnite programme as regards die 
freedom of India, The ramificaitons of the fatwa of Shah “^Abdul 
'"Aziz issued in 1803 were visible cverywliere. The Jihad rnovemem 
launched by Sayy id Ahmad Shaheed in 1826, that is, two years 
after die death of Shah ^Abdul '"Aziz was a logical conclusion of 
this fatwa . Similarly in die great conflagration of 1857 prominent 
^ Uhima and divines such as Haji Imdadullah Muhajir Makki, Shah 
Muhammad Ishaq (d. I846> Shah Muhammad Yaqub, the 

grandsons of Sliah ""Abdul 'Aziz, Mawlana Muhammad Qasim 
Nanotavi, to meiuion only a few, participated. In later years, die 


responsibility of organizing Jihad against the British fell on the 
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slioukicrs of Shaikluil Hind Mahmud Hasati who was in constant 
touch wiili tlic mujaind camp at the Trontier, Mahmud Hasan 
discovered an able siodem in ibe person of *^ Ubavd Allah Sindhi 
who was almost a born revolutionary. Both the teacher and the 
student influenced each other considerably. M^wlana Sindhi had a 
prtj^ramnic of spreading the gospel of Jihad through the agency of 
the graduates of DetJhand dvroughout Uic Indian subconlinem. Bui 
[he aiiih(3nLies of Dcoband removed him from the instituiion 
liecause diey did not wish to give any pretext u> die British to close 
it down* The British Indian governmcni also wished to remove 
Sindhi from Dcoband*^” for* the British had already comprehended 
die political and revolutionary nature of Sindhi’s mind. Tlicy did 
not like him at I he mad rasa die Mawlana miglu galvanize die 
sedentary teachers of DeobatKl into sonic volatile action. The 
removal of Sindhi from the dar-al-lJlum was viewed a great 
blessing in dLsgiiisc by his nicnior, the Sheikul Hind, who wanted 
to assign hmi a bigger task instead of die didactic work of teaching 
at Deohand- Consequently, Sindhi left Deoband in 1913 at the 
in.statice ol the 'Shaikhul Hind iuid moved to Delhi where he 
organized the N a/a ratal Ma ^ artf (The Quran Academy) with the 
help of Hakim Ajmal Khan and Nawab Wiqar^uUMulk. The 
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ostensible piiqpose of the Quran Academy was lo teach the Quran 
10 liiosc Muslim youlh who had come under the inOucace of the 
secular lirittsli cducaliou/ Nowever, ihc real purpose of tlie Quran 
Academy was to mobilize Indian Pnn-lslamlsis to take up Jihad 
ui;ainsi the Uriiish,*'^’ At the Acadeiiiy. Sindht also wrote two 
pamphlets stressing the importance of the solidarity of die Muslim 
world. In these tracts, he advocated a plan of action to die effect 
that there should be an invasion of India from outside to be 
Ibllowed by an internal rebellion against the Uritish.''* 

M awl amt Sindhi was working in close association with 
Mahmud Hasan, an enUiusiasiic but ill-infonucd Muslim like the 
majority of his fellow countrymen.^ who fancied Qiat llic work for 
Pakdslainic goal leading to die planned liquidation of foreign rule 
could best be achieved by going to a foreign country such as 
Afghanistan, tl should l>e fKunied out that tlic plianiasiic euphoria 
of pulling reliance on esicnial lielp has always preoccupied the 
minds of the ' Ulama . Kabul itself had a great attract ion for die 
IndEiui revtiluiioMJMies. I'hi: bonevolcrit neutrality, if noi the real 
support of die Afghan monarchs, created a comlbrtable atmospliere 
congenial for conspiratorial work. For this reason. Kabul, like 


Berlin, had become a beehive and safe haven for die international 
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rcvolulitiiiancs. It was Itt view of these fauiors that both the 
ShaikliLil Hind and Siiidhi decided Uiai Uiey would leave tiuJia lor 
the Uijaz and Kabul respectively. Shaikhul Hind left for the Ilijaz 
in September 1915 escaping a narrow arrest by die British 
inielfigence police who were already after him. The news dial 
Mahmood Hasan was going to be arrested leaked out through some 
Muslim sympathizers. Dr, Ansari (1880-1936) infonned Mahmood 
I lasan of the plot against him and arranged a sate passage for die 
Mariana, The laiier was in touch with tliiidu and Sikh rebels who 
would often visit him secretly at Deohand where he had reined a 
house especially for accoinmodadng them on these visits. ‘ 

Maw I ana Mahmood Hasan could not go to Yaghistan (the 
Lribal area where die mujahidin were stationed) himself, for in diai 
evemuaiity there would be left nobody to channelize money lo ihe 
freedom fighters. Later, when the actual Jihad began in die iribal 
area in the leadership of Hafi Tlinuigzai :md Maw I ana Saifui 
Rah man, Mahmood Hasan i mended to go there but tlien the news 
of die senreiiy of colleges dawned upon him the futility of the I rip 
lo die Yaghistan, Instead, he went about his programme of going to 
die ilijaz io Keek llnandal and military assistance of die Turkish 
officials for the purpose of Jihad s 
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In Madina, Mahmood Hasan, the mentor of Sindhi had 
incelings widi Anwar Pasha and Jamal Pasha.*^ He also received 
some documents from them whicii included the g ha lib nama, 
Maluncwxl Hasan made a second attempt to go to Yaghistan, For 
tins purfMisc, lie asked the Turkish audtoritles io make 
arrangemcrUs for his deparUirc lo Yaghisian via Iran. Jamal Pasha 
apoU»gi/.ed lor the simple reason that the road was hloeked as die 
Russian troops were present in Iran hghting at SuUanabad where 
I he iiriiish troops had entered Iraq. Against lliis background, it was 
not possible for Turkish aiUliorllics to escort Mahmood Hasan to 
Yaghistan. rhereW, he was well advised to carry on his activities 
ill the 

Meanwhile, the Sharif Husain of Makkah revolted from the 
Ottoman empire and invaded Taif. MaJimood Hasan reached 
Makkah wilJt much difftcuUy, There, he was asked to sign a fa(wa 
prepared by the *^Ulama loyal to the Sharif in which ihc lurks had 
been dubbed as heretics and Sharif s action had been justified* 
Obviously, Mahmood Ma*san could not ratify such a document* 
Consequently he was arrested by die Sharif and handed over to the 
lirittsh who transported him to Malta. 
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As menlicned earlier^ Kabul had become a hub of Turkish- 
German and Indian revolutionaries* The revolutionaries of tliese 
countries who had converged on Berlin ai the outbreak of the great 
war and who bad fomicd a party called the Indian National Party 
decided to send a mission to Kabul, This mission which became 
famous with iJic name “Turkish-German mission^ reached Kabul at 
ihc end of 1915,^ Us purpose was to find ways and means to put 
pressure upon British India wiOi a view to weaken it. Iwo Indians* 
namely, Mawlana Barakaiullah Dhopali (1859-19271 and Raja 
Mabendra Pratap were mciuded In the mission* Barakatullah 
heUmgod lo Ihc faiuily of "UMm iii Bhopal, lie had .studied at the 
Madrasa-i-5iulaimanivab there* In 1883 he came into conmet widi 
lamal-ud-Din Afghani (1838^1897) when the latter was loiinng 
India and fomenting rebellion dtrough his grandiose harangues and 
eloquent speeches. Barakatullah was very much impressed by 
Afghani* Barakatullali went to Bombay, studied diere for years to 
learn Rngllsh and ilien left for England. His commitment to Pan- 
Islamic ideals coupled with his anti-British frenzy dragged him lo 
various countries of die world. When he vis bed Japan, he was 
apptjinied a professor of Urdu and Persian at Tokyo University 
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from which place he broughi out a revolutionary paper called the 
''I.SitliniC ir^tcrnity^. Since Uic paper propagated anti-BHdsh Pan- 
Islamic and Pan-Asialic ideas* and since Japan was art ally of 
Briiain in the lirst World War'^* [Jhopali's paper was muzzled and 
he was driven out from Japan under the pressure from Britain. 
However, after the suppression of Islamic Fraternity . Barakatultah 
continued to express his anti-British sentiments through the 
columns of Sirai-ul-Akhhar .*^ The Siraiul-Akhbar . which was very 
popular among die mujahidin and die leading Pan-Istamisis, had 
already declared India as Dar-ul-Harh .'^' In 1914, Bnrakaiullah 
joined the Indian National Party al Berlin and came into coniaci 
with the Gcnnan Government, which, in order to 'grab power' and 
prove her superiority and national aggrandizement over die rest of 
Europe had opened hostilities against the United front of Britain, 

■ i 

France, Japan and later die U^S.A. The Germans diought dial 
Harakatullnh's presence in Kabul might he helpful. However, die 
parleys between Stiidhi, inembcrs ol the Turkish-German mis.sion 
and the Alghan Covemment proved abortive,^*^ 

Meanwliile, Mawlana Mahinood Hasan succeeded in getting 
a prociamation from Glialib Pasha, die military governor of Hijaz. 
This document was written in Persian and was called Ghalih-nama . 
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The Ghiilih-nnma aciunlly a letter trom Ghalib Pasha, was 

addressed to Muslims all over the world proclaiming J [had on 

behalf of the Caliph against die enemies of Islam, and exhorting 

them to attack the tyrannical Christian governments wherever they 

groaned under Uiem,^' The G halih-nama was carried to India by 

Mawlana Muhammad Mian, Alias Mansoor Ansari, a co-worker of 

die Sliaikfiul Mind who Jiad Idllowed tiirn to ihe llijaz. Copies of 

Ghalih-naioa were distributed among the frontier tribesmen. Ansari 

escaped arrest as he travelled to the tribal territory. Extracts from 

the text or ChaUh-nama run like the following. 

■^Thc Muslims of Asia* Europe and Africa have equipped 
themselves widi ad kinds of arms and have hastened to join 
the Jihad fnow being wagged) for the sake of Allali. Tlianks 
to Almighty God* die Turkish anny and die uvujahids have 
overcome die enemies of Islam**>*.Mus]imsl Attack die 
tyrannical Christian Government under whose bondage you 
are living. Hasten to put all your efforts with strong 
doici'mination to strangle the enemy to dcadi and show your 
hatred and enmity for them* It ntay be known to you diat 
Mawlana Mahmood Hasan Effendi, fonncrly of Deoband 
madras m India, came to us and sought our counsel. We 
agreed with him on this matter and gave him necessary 
instructions. If he comes to you, trust him and help him with 
men, money and whatever he needs’*,^ 

According to IJL Qureshi* very tew copies of Ghalih-nAina 

were dtstrihuted* ^ Apart from Ghatib-nama ^ Glialib Pasha gave 

MhIuiukxJ Hasan anoUier lelier addressed to Basti Pasha, die 
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Governor of Madiiia» in which he had been lold io make an 
arrangemcni lor die escorting of Mahinood Hasan lo tsianbui and 


arrange for his mcciing with Anwar Pasha and Jamal Pasha. A 
diird Idler was issued lo Hasan which was addressed in Anwar 
Pasha, die Turkish war minister, in which the latter had been io!d 
to help Mahmood Hasan in his scheme.’** Mahniotxi Hasan took 


dicsc recommendatory letters to Madina. Incidentally, Anwar 
l^asha and Jamal Pasha were in Madina. So Mahmood met these 
two I'urkish audioritics dierc and his trip to Istanbul was not 
considered necessary.’^ 


IVior lo Mahmood Hasan's departure to die Uijaz, he 
summoned Mawlana Sindhi and addressed him dius: As long as 
you prepare a group of modem educated Muslims at die Quran 
Academy* die Pntish would have turned thousands of Muslims into 
hcrciics by virtue of their propaganda and secular system of 
education. Pliereforc abandon your business of teaching and go to 
Kabul. Sindhi says diat he could not understand the equivocal 
language of Shaikhuf Hind but since he kept his teacher in high 
csieuiu, he had no choke but lo agree with the proposal. On the 
odiLM' hand, Shaikhul Hind had already done some spade work in 
the tribal area where hts students and sympaihizers were in 
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abundance. M awl an a Saifur Rahman had shificd from Delhi io 
Peshawar where he had opened a branch of the Hizbullah , the party 
oJ M. 9 wlana Abul Kalam Azad. Haji I'urangzai was elected die 
leader of this partyThe SUaikhul Hind patronized dicse people 
and instructed the central leaders to give up iheir easy way of fife 
and resort to active warfare. Mawla nn Saifnr Rahman and Haji 
Turangzai had already embarked upon Skirmishes against the 
British, Furtlicnnore, mullah Sahib of Sandaki ^whose reat name 
was^'Ali Ahmad), Mawlana Faaal Mahmood, Mawlana Muhammad 
Akbar and Mauivi Muhammad‘S A ti Qusun wore associated with the 
movemeni ot the Shaikhul Hind,” ‘^Abdul Ghaffar Khan had made 

at the hands ol the Shaikhul Hind and met him on several 
occasions,’^ 

IX 

Maulvi Muhammad "Ali Qusuri (1851-1956), a close 
associate of Mjtwlan^ Sindhi and a teacher at Habibiya school at 
Kahuh studied Maths at Cambridge university. One month before 
the oulbreak td, the war, he returned (o India, After making 
consultarions with the naiionaf leaders, he decided m go to 
Afghanistan, hecxmsc “Britain and Russia had decided to bring 
Afghanistan under iheir iiinuencc like Qusuri's mission 
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was to rnform Afghanistan of this 'danger'. The scheme of Qiisurf 
was to forge an alliance between Amir Hah* hull ah Khan and ihc 
iribesmen and to pit this united front against the British. Tiie time 
for an onslaught oh India was most congenraf for the simple reason 
dial British Indian soldiers were fighting on foreign fronts; very 
little army was left for die home front. In circumstances like these* 
an attack on India could have been a great success.^ Qusuri visited 
the centres of 1 laji Turangzai and Mullah Sahih of Babara. He sent 
envoys to Swat* Arnb* Chitral and Chieftains of other places. He 
prepared a plan of making attacks on Bnzmak. Parachfnar* Kohat* 
Dara, Thai and Peshawar. Mawlana Bashir was sent to Kabul to 
meet Amir Hahibullah and seek his help and wise counsel. 
Meanwhile, Qusuri and Turangzai attacked the fronts at Gandab* 
Mich ini and Shabqadar Mullah Sahib of Babara attacked the post 
near his hometown. These insurrections were a source of great 
trouble for the British. Maw lana Bashir's mission was not 
.succc.ssful. The Amir was not willing to meet him in public. He 
summoned Basin r at midnight to his palace and after some casual 
Mnversation bade him goodbye. Sardar Nasruliah Ktian. brotlier of 
ilic Amir, wlio bad a soil comer for ilic Jmlian freedom )1g!ners 
apologised for ilie bcliavioor of tlic Amir, gave him Rs, 12 or 15 
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llioLisand and some weapons* When the British reaH/xd dial the 
iribcsnicn were being organized* tliey carried out a propaganda that 
ii was not lawful Lo make J Iliad widioul an Amir .^^ 


Wlicjj the BolHlicviks lurned tables on die c/ars* u was 


hoped ihai Soviet Russia would wididraw from the war resulting in 
the victory of Germany which would crush the allied forces 
stanoiied ai France* However, as things turned out then, it was not 
possible. When the U*S*A* entered into llie war wiili lier fresh 
86{)()() troopH''-, a decisive blow was meted oul to Gennany. She 
could not sustain the onslaughi of Briiain* France* Japan and the 
U*S*A. taken logcUier, Tribal ehtefs initiated moves for a truce 
wiih Sir George Rooskeeple. die commissioner of N.W,F,P. llie 


attci proposed tliat Qosurl should personally meet him lU 


I'eshawar, ’fhe 


lietittOLis name of Qusun was Sulaiman 


luviiaiioii 


was sent lo Sulaiman, negotiations ensued, Sulaiman refused 
Rooskeeple's olJerK of employment which included the 
Principalsinp of Islamfa College Peshawar, Qusuri had given 


liberal niiancial help to Mawlaiia Sindhi* For instance, when Dr* 
Khushi Muhammad alias Mirza Muhammad ^Ali was being sent to 


lius*sia as an envoy of die inicrim governmeiu, Siiidhi borrowed 


money from Qusuri who obiatiied two mondis salary in advance 
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nnd gave it to Sindhi for the expenses of the Mirza's journey to 
Russia.**^ Mtihamniad ^AJi Qusurt died of heart attack on 12 
January^ 1956.^ 


( he activities of these freedom fighters were geared against 
Rritam and tn support of tlie Ottoman empire and Genimy. Tlic 
Indhin Muslims believed it was tJieir religious duty to come to die 
hel[) of the sublime Porie, the caliph of Islam, who was in the 
middle o( the war. llie relationship and sympathies of the Indian 
Muslims with Turkey intensified when the former realized that 
Muslim rule in India could not be revived. Furthermore, a decade 
befote the world war, Rntaiii had followed a policy which was not 
coiulucive to (lie Irccdom of Muslim eounines. Furthermore, the 
illililia ot Dcoband believed that tiritaiit was pressurizing other 
Islamic countries in an effort to slmngtlien her liold on India, li had 
become almost an article ot faltli wiLli the divines of Dcoband dial 
the freedom of India would contribute to the emancipation of other 
Islamic countries. If diis were the case* then the sooner the British 


were expelled the better It would be for other Islamic countries. If 
Britain s designs vrs-a-vis other Muslim countries were nefarious 
and il ,slie was Ixmi upon capluring diesc countries, ihc - Ulama 
argued, whai then was the sense in showing loyalty to Britain in the 
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war. ft was because of these reasons that the Indinn Muslin^s 
particularly tliose who towetl the policies of iJic Dooband school of 
thought joined hands with Gcnnany, the ally of Turkey, and the 
adversary of Britain/^ 

X 

A few words are on order on Uie situation of Gennauy 
around die first world war. As compared to other European 
nations, Germany awoke from die slumber of indifference and 
ledmrgy rather relatively laic. When Bismarck appeared on die 
linnament in 1871 to unify Germans as a nation, Bniain had 
already lolly estahiished herself in India. Between 1871 and 1914, 
Germany made a last and unpreccdeiued progress. She even 
surpassed Brim in and France economically and militarily. She 
desired to play a role in the world affairs and longed for world 
leadership or policcman.ship. ^'he blue Aryan blood which ran in 
die veins ol the Germans had made ilicin rcsfles.s. However, other 
vultures in the arena such as Russia, America, Britain and France 
would iioi let Germany realise her dream of world leaderslnp. It 
was the desire of actjuiring this role which dragged Germany into 
the first world war. However, the result of the war was disastrous 
for Germany. As a consequence of the war, the Kingship of 
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Gennany came lo an end and Caesar William II was forced to live 
in exile in the Netherlands,’'" 

Whatever the ou iconic oT ihc war, the Deoband school of 
thuu^fu represented by the Shaikhtil Hind sensed an opportune time 
jn ii and became opei ative, 'Hiis also reveals to us dial the auitiide 
oi fJeobantli Ml lama towards politics was characterized by prachcal 
consideraiions, I'or insiaiice, during I he tlrsi world war die British 
declared concessioiLs m die Indians, 'Hie Ml lama fancied dial diese 
concessions would one day lead lo the departure of British IVoiii 
India Should that happen, the gap created by the withdrawal of 
lirttjsh would be 111 led by none odicr than die Indian National 
Congress winch was considered die largest political party* llic co- 
operation between die Dcobandi "ilhUM and die Indian National 
Congress can be uiidersiood in this eoniexi. 


Mahmotx! Hasan, the patron of Dcoband, dispatched 


Mawlana Sindlii'on a grand 


mission lo Al'ghaivismn. So much alnnii 


the background to this mission, 1'hc next chapter will occupy us in 
I he activities of Sindhi tn Afglianistan, 
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Sindhi borrowed 100 pounds from Mawfana Bashir for tliis 
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Afghan war of 1919. He fought in the company of Nadir 
Khan at the from of Thai, Aibak pm his knowledge of Maths 
i«to good use in the war. He would first determine the 
disia lice and then shoot a shell from a canon from a spec ilk 
angle. Consequently, Nadir Khan became victorious at Thall 
thanks to the able lienicnantship of Aibak, Sindhi says that 
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The real name of llaji Turang7.ai was Pazal Wahid, l ie was 
die son of Faiz Ahmad llaji Khcl (Y.B. Mathur, P. 21), Me 


was born atTurangzai* a town siluated at district Charsadda* 
hi accordance with family tradition, 3'urang;;ai received 
JVrsian and Arabic education. Uowevei, Turaiig/aj was 
more of a Mujahtd dian a scholar* Me showed allegiance at 
the bands of niqljiih Najnuiddin alias Made Mulhih Who 
appointed him iiis Klialiia-i-Maia y (authorised Caliph). The 
fonciion of the KhaiiiVl'.Majn^ Is lo initiate people into 
one's sun order on bchatf of his Uk or Murshid 3 urang/ai 
spearheaded his refonvi movement in 1910 at district 
Peshawar whiett included Mardan *also at that nmc. Me 


would *seiEle the di.sputes of die pjillutns jii the [lublie iargas 
instiioied by him. These Jargas became so popular tliai 
people no h>nger needed to lake their cases of murder and 
other cases lo British courts. Besides, he raised his voice 
against die ruinous customs prevalent among the piuhans 
such as extravagance shown on occasions of marriages and 
funerals. Furthermore, Turangzai established more than 70 
Islamic Schools. Mawlana Saifur Rahman, who had 
emigrated from Delhi to Pesiiawar on die suggestion of the 
Shaikhul Mind, had sent up a branch of die Hizbullah , die 
party ol Mnwhuiq A hid Kalani Azad, another great patron of 
the insurrectionist activities in die tribal area, at Peshawar, 
Turangzai was elected the head of diis branch. In 1913, 
Turangzai was arrested. However, the British Government 
released him soon apprehensive as she w^as of the 


repercussions of this arrest* However, the British officials 
repented on dicir decLsioii of releasing him, for, dicy could 
not apprehend him the second time* In 1915, he migrated to 
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CHArrKU TWO 

MAWLANA ^IBAVn AIX AH SINDHI S MISSION TO 

AFGHANISTAN 

I 

Mawlann '^Ubayd Allah Sindhi decided to leave for 

Afghanistan in April 1915. Ai the outset of his grand mission to 

Kabul, (Jicre were two issues which confromed him, One was die 

issue of money for the journey; die second was die question of 

sccrccy i.c. how to hotxJwink the all powerful British Imelligcnce 

Service. As for the first question, his meiuor, die Sliaikhul Hind 

obviously dtd not give him any amount. However, Mawlnna Ahul 

Kalam A'/.atl' (I88K-1958), who was in close contact with the 

maiahidio based in die tribal area and wlio had been closely 

monitoring die activities tlicre^, naturally took keen interest in die 

journey of Mawlana Sindhi. Consequently, A/.ad contacted Haji 
* 

^Abdullah I larooii with die intention of getting money from liim for 
the expenses of Sindhi. He gave Rs. 5000 to Azad which were 
given to Sindhi.^ Similarly, anodicr close friend of Sindhi, namely. 
Shaikh ‘AbtUir Rahim Sindhi, the elder brother of Mr. Kirplani/ a 
famous Indian nationalist, is said to have sold the ornaments of his 
wife and daughter for die sake of die Mawlana 's journey.^ 
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As regards the issue of secrecy, Ii was deemed advisable 
that the Mawlang^ should first go to Bahawalpur and Sindh and 
seuie ill die villages tlierc as if he did not do anydiing ai all* Widi 
this scheme of diings, Sindhi left Delhi in the beginning of April 
1915. At Delhi, he was seen off by Mawlana Muhammad '^Ali 
(1878-1931) * First, he went lo Bahawalpur and dien to Sindh. The 
secret intelligence police chased him for dircc or four mondis* but 
they could not detect anything from him, thanks to the evasive and 
indifferem attitude of die Mawlana . One day he sei tnit from 
Hyderabad in die compxany of Shaikh '"Ahdur Rahim^ who escorted 
Sindhi and his compaiiions fill tlie Afghan border. The journey 
from Hyderabad to the Afghan border was traversed partly by 
irairu partly on cainelback and partly on foot. On 15 August 1915, 
Sindhi stepped on tlic Afghan soil wilhout any passport or visa and 
offered his evening prayers in die Afghan territory,* The place 
where Siudhi eiiiered Afghanistan was called Sorabik.'' 

From Sorabik to Qandahar he travelled in die supervision or 
custody o( Afghan olTicials. Ai Qandahar, he nicl two persons who 
had good relations with die governor of Qandahar Sardar 
Muhammad Yunus Khan. Otic of these two gentlemen had already 
met Sindhi while tlic latter was in Sindh. By virtue of these two 
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Sindlii received introdiiciory letters from die governor in die 
names of Sardar Mahmood Beg Tarzi (1866’1935) and Sardar 
Nadir Khan (d* 1934). When Sindhi reached Ghazni, he informed 
Tarzi about his arrival.A student of Tarzi, namely, ^4bdul Hadi 
Khan, who wak the right hand man of Tarzi in the editorship of 
SirajijLiAkJlhat: was deputed to say wdeome to Sindhi in KuhuL 
'Ilius after two* months of travelling, Sindhi reached Kabul on 15 
October I915 h It is a eoiiieidencc that exactly alter seven years, 
that is, on 15 October, 1922, Sindhi and his entourage left Kabul 
for Soviet Russia,*^ Bamford's statemem that Sindhi first visited 
the iTtujahid camp at the tribal area‘" and from there proceeded to 
Kabul is tjicorrcci as it liad been contradicted by a repon of 
Mawlana flusain Ahmad Madani'^ (d. 1953), a colleague of 
Sindhi. 

II 

Sindhi reached Kahiil in October |9|5, in the company of 
diree men ix, ‘^Abdullah l^ghari, Fateh Muhammad and 
Muhammad Prior to his departure from India, he held 

meetings with tinporhuii ladiaii nniional figures such as Hakim 
Ajiml Khan’* (1865-1827), Dr, Mukhiar Ahmad Ansari*^ (1880- 
1936), Mawlana Muhammad ^Ali Jawhar (1S78-193I) and 
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Maw Inna Abul Kalain A5!:ad (18S8-1958)* These leaders 
appreciated die programme of Sindhi and accepted hijn as their 
re prese Ilia Live, Secondly, at Kabul Sindhi (bund himself ai home. 
Prior to his arrival in Kabul, his disciples and friends had created a 
congenial and friendly atmosphere for Sindhi at Kabul. For 
insiancCt Shaikh Muliammad Ibrahim who had done his M.A, in 
economics from Bombay University had been dispatched by Sindlii 
to Kabul 10 become a teacher at Habibiya school where he taught 
geography. Ibrahim was die person widi whom Sindhi came into 
contact in the beginning: it was he who eiilighieiied Sindhi on the 
Afghan notables.’^ AlongwiUi Ibrahim, Sindhi had also sent his 
nephew Ahmad, tlte younger brother of M awl ana Ahmad 

'"Ali Ijihod, the son-in-law of Sindhi* Similarly, Mauivi 
Muhammad ''Ali Qusuri, a wrangler of maths from Cambridge had 
been appointed as teacher at Habibiya school on die 

t 

recommendation of Hafiz Ahmad Din, die headmaster at Habibiya 
school. Bodi dicse gentlemen were Indian* Shaikh Ibrahim had 

4 

forged friendly relations with die notables of Kabul, particularly 
Muhammad Nadir Khan’** (d. 1934), the Sardar Sipah Salar who 
later became King of Afghanistan. This friendship of Ibrahim widt 
the members of the royal family proved very successful in 
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subsequent years* At Kabul^ Siiidbi, alongwiiU Ibrahim and Qusuru 
lived in a bouse sUuaicd in a street called Kocha-i Hay.rat in die 
Famous Shor Ra^^ar *" Tlie Afghan government had fixed a daily 
allowanee of two rupees per head for Sind hi and his associates, 
Qusuri claims diat he had already been infonued of Sindlii's 
departure for Kabul. He lurlher stales dial he had paved diat way 
for the Mawlann who stayed at Qusuri’s house which became the 
centre of political discussions.^^ Through the good ofllces of Tarzi, 
Sindlii had a meeting with Sardar Inayaiullah Khan, the Mum al- 
Su I tan ate (helper of the state)» who was the elder son of Habibullah 
and Ihc son-in-law of Tand* The prince invited Sindhi to a dinner 
one day and thus Sindhi^.s presence in Kabul became known u> 
oilier Afghan J^ardrirs.^' 


7Tie cmigrcc students from Lahore who had been imprisoned 
at Kabul by Amir Tlahibullah at the behest of tlie British were 
released idler Kindhi's arrival. il appears ihal :he release of these 
students who itad made Hijrat to Kabul cn route to Turkey was tlic 
Hrsi political activity of Sindhi at Kabul. These sludems were given 
in the patronage of Sindhi, Tliey played an important roie In the 
body politic and .solidarity of Afghanistan. 
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III 

Before proceeding furtlier as regards die mission and 
activities of Maw!ana Sindhi in Afghanisuin, iL will be in the titness 
of things to point out here that Kabul liad played an imponani role 
in die affairs of India from limes immemorial. It has remained a 
safe haven for the inhabitants of India who have sought shelter 
there. In times of crisis, die people of India liave turned to 
Afghanistan for lielp and inspiration. Since Maw I ana Sindhi was a 
serious student of Islamic liistory as he himself claims, and since he 
had a deep sense of history, he quotes the following examples in 
order to prove die link, or die importance of that link, between 
Afghanistan and India, He matniains diat when the Maratlias 
dominated and plundered Delhi in the 18th century, the latter 
sought die help of Kabul and Qandahar lo get rid of die MaraUia 
domination, Tlic second time, when the British captured Delhi in 
the beginning of the 19th century, die followers of Shah "Alxiut 
^Aziz, the eldest son of Shah WaliuHah, tried to resuscitate the link 
between Delhi and Kabul in the leadership of Sayyid Ahmad 
Shaheed and Shah Isma'il Shaheed. Similarly, despite the fact diat 
the Mughal rule had become very weak in ils Iasi days: 
nonetheless, die British could not dismande it uiiiil they captured 
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Punjab and thus disconneacd Delhi from Kabul.So much about 
die significance of Kabul in ihe affairs of India, 

IV 

As mentioned earlier, Stndhi, once in Kabul, did not find 
liiiiiscif in \\ii alien soil. A^miI I'roiii Jbinliiin aitd tjusnri itiuUioued 
above, there was a sizeable number of Indians in Kabul, some of 
whom were people of Ins own ilk. Anuiiig such persons was one 
Uaji ‘'Abdur Razzaq who was die Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court (Mizan al-Tahqiqat vSharavah) of Afghanisian, ‘^Abdur 
Razzaq was a graduate of Deoband and a student of Mawlana 
Rashid Ahmad Gangohi (d. 1905), the rector of Deoband from 
1880 to 1905. in 1908, “^Abdur Razzaq was the head of die royal 
mad rasa at Kabul. He tried to mount anti-British operations on the 
frontier, but was prevented from doing so by Amir Habibullah. Till 
1919, he led a campaign the purpose of which was to arouse the 
Iribcsmen along the fronLier.^"^ He had friendly relations widi 
Nasrullah Khan (1874^1921) and other .Afghan notables, 
1 (abibullah had given the portfolio of tribal affairs to Nasrullah 
Klian who was known for his atui-Bniish posture, lie had gathered 
around lumscffa group of Indians who were hostile to the British. 
^Ahdur Razzaq was one of iheiii."^ Me had helped Rahmat *^AIi 
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Zakariyri, one ot tlie ‘‘run away"" siudcms from Lahore, to escape 
from the house arrest oF Mirza Muhammad Musa in, the Mustawfi 
aLMamahk (rinaricc Minister), ai Jalalabad and fled to Moscow."'^ 
^Abdur Razzaq wanted to arrange a meeting between Sindhi 
and Nasnillah Khan. However, Sindhi desired that diis meeting 
should take place through the My% al-Sulranat , "Inayatullah Khan. 
Probably, the reason for this was that Sindhi had already discerned 
the mutual jealousies rhaT existed between die various Afghan 
cliicrs. lie did lun wish to hann his work because of dicse 
jealousies. Por this reason, he gave due respect to the members of 
the royal family. In view of tins considcraiioii, Sindhi asked 
'^Abdur Razzaq to arrange the meeting wit!^ Nasrullah Khan via 
Inayalullah Kliam Sindhi wrote an application to Nasrullah Khan 
explaining the purpose of his visit. Simply put, this purpose was 
that Sindhi had visited Afghanistan as a representative of die 
Indian Muslims in an elTort that the Afghan Monarch may be 
persuaded to itwade India,The meeting between Sindhi and 
Nasrullah Khan taking place as it did in privacy lasted for two 
hours, Nasrullah asked Sindhi to prepare a resume of the 
conversation which transpired between the two mem Sindhi wrote 
this in seven or eight pages. Tlie manuscript was then handed over 
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lo Shaikh Muhammad Ibrahim who polished ihe language and 
made some allerations in it. After the revision of Ibrahim, the 
manuscript wriltch by Sindhi assumed the look of a proposal on 
behalf of all Indians as opposed to the proposal of Indian Muslims, 
The idea, perhaps, was to give a more democratic look to the 
demand of Sindhi. Tliis piece of writing was sem lo Nasrullah 
Khan via Mahmood Beg Tarci and Inayatullah Khan. Given ilte 
importance of the document, Nasrullah decided to send it to his 
brother Amir llabibullah Siraj al-Millat wa al-Din (the LighI of 
Natiuii and Religion) as he was called.’^ 

V 

One day in the first week of December, 1915, tlie Naih al - 
^Sultant (Deputy of tiie State) invited Sindhi to his palace Zam al- 
^Im ara . Amir llahibullah also came there in the n he moon, lie had 
a private meeting witli Sindhi and conversed witli him for half an 
hour, llabibutlah studied thoroughly the document of Sindhi. lie 
uttered a few words of appreciation about the manuscript of Sindlii 
and gave verbal instructions to Sindhi to work in cooperation with 
the Hindus, h is iinforlunatc that this document is not extant today. 
However, it could be surmised thai Ihe document dealt with ihe 
point of view of the Deobandi ^ Ulama which was to revive the 
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fortunes orislaiii In India and recapture Uic past gJory for Muslims 
as was their lot prior to the advent of Uie Britlsli dispensation, lliis 
was the grand mission for which die Shatkhul Hind had dispatched 
him to Kabul, However, Siiidhi had not been given any definite 
programme or course of action* It appears that die Sheikui Hind 
had left die matter to the political sagacity and common sense of 
Sindhi* Hie only way of actualizing die objcciive of Sindhi was to 
pit Afghanistan against British India, However, ihe Afghan Amir 
was an ally of Bniain and her pensioner. He was an obstacle in tlic 
way of the freedom of Afghanistan* The foreign policy of 
Afghanistan was tied lo die apron strings of Great Britain, For 
diesc reasons, it was not possible to persuade Amir Habibullah on a 
light widi die British. Nevertheless, Sindhi devised an idea which 

f 

would entice die Afghan King at least to give him audience. The 
proposal of Sindhi was dim after die freedom of India dirough die 
invasion of Argliaiiisian, an Afghan prince would be seated on die 
tlirone of Dl'IIii as a eonsiiiuiional Mcnmreh. WUJi Un; approval of 
the Amir , this prince would be Amanullah Khan (d. I960), the 
Mu^i n al-Dawlah . A coiislitulioiinl Kingship w'ould ensue in 
Afghanistan. Furdiermore, an alliance of unity would be forged 
between India and Afghanistan dnough a treaty.'^ This proposal of 



Sinclhi was fantastic but it was not real as it was impossible to 
accomplish in the circumstances prevailing tlren, 

VI 

Mawlana Sindhi reached Afglianistan In the era of Amir 
llabibullaU (1872-1919). Born in Tashqand in the fonner Russian 
Turkistan,^* llablbullah had peacefully taken over the kingship of 
Afghanistan in October 1901 when his father Amir ^Abdur Rahman 
(r. 1880-1901), the founder of modem Afghanistan/' had died of 
gout after a long and mdiless rule of 21 years/' From ilie outset. 
Habibuliah was under pressure from the British. He wrote to Lord 
Curzon on October 10^ 1901 that he would continue the policies of 
his falJicr.^' However, Cur/on **0110 of die white man's burden"''' 
replied that the treaties made wilh '^Alnhir Rahman were of a 
personal nnuire and they needed revision. Habibuliah adopted a 
tough attitude and rejected two Invitations 10 visit British India for 
negotiations. Instead, ho sent liis eldest son Inayatullah Khan to 
Calcutta in December 1904 so that he could enter into a dialogue 
with Lord Curzon. Tlie latter also sent hi.s representative I.ouis 
Danes to Kabul, Dane stayed at Kabul for four inoiitlis and 
uhimalcly an agreement was signed on 21 March, 1905, By virtue 
of diis agreement, die previous treaties as well as the aid of the 
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Amir were restored. He also received die arrears of the preceding 
mondis when his, aid had been suspended. However, Habibullah 
rorcelcd the pruposal of die ilnlisli (o CiiusImU a railway line in 
Afghanistan connecting that country witii India. 

Siiidlii appreciated llie leforms of llabihullah and said dull 
had he not been installed die king of Afghanistan after the death of 
his Father, she would not have witnessed the progress and 
developmeni which fell in her laps in the reign of Habibullah, 
Habibullah introduced in his country diings of modem vimage such 
as electricity, telephones, water pipes, automobiles and western 
medical methods.Furthermore, he introduced European games 
such as foot ball, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf and badminton. A 
pumping suitiLm was con Si meted to supply water to Kabul.A 
state council was also established to deal widi the tribal affairs/^ 
Habibullah also established two schools and two hospitals on 
modem lines. The two schools were Habibiya and Harbiya 
(military schooH and the two hospitals were mulki (civil) and 
Nizami . The Habibiya school had been founded in 1903. It was 
modeled after the Aligarh college in India. In 1915, the headmaster 
of Ihibihia .school was Hafi/, Ahmad Din who was probably from 
Sargodha/' In 1923 Amanullah made tliis college the fourdi 
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lorcign h^ngiiagi; Uigli Jicliool wall l*nghKh as the niedtum of 
jus true I ion/" On the average tlierc were 50-270 siudenls at 
Ilnbibiya scliooL On the other liauil, lu tlie mad rasa llarbiy a 
rouuded ill t900, tiicrc were initially 150 sludeuts. During Uic last 
days of the reign of Amir tlaUihullali, tlic number of students at 
linrhiya school had reached 900'Hie 1 larbiya School was run by 
'rurkish oHlcials. A certain Khairi Beg who was a Turkish doctor 
was its headmaster/^ Similarly, Uie incharge of the mulki hospital 
was a Turkish doctor. On die odier hand, die Nizami hospital was 
under the charge of an Indian doctor, namely, Allah Jawaya Khan, 
I'he Amir had also constructed two magnillceni buildings in which 
a lew European engineers had also been engaged. 

A Machine Khana (Engine Hou.se) i.e. (a factory where 
weapons and gunpowder were manufactured and coins menied) had 
been buill by Amir ^Abdur Raliman, wherein Afglian, Turkish and 
Indians worked. Habibullali purchased electric equipments for it 
and thencefortli the factory started functioning on electricity, 
Similarly in order to produce clecuicity, a power station was 
msiaUcd at Jabal-abSiraj (the mountain of Ligltt). Furthermore, 
Ilabihullah started die only newspaper of Alghanistan, namely, 
Sirt\i al- Akhbar (Tlic tore It of newspapers). Ilic Si raj aUAkhliar 
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WHS a vclilclc or moutJipicuc for riAtiotmlijilic pan-Islamist and ami- 
imporialislic scmimcnis, llic cdUorslnp of iJiIs newspaper was 
lianded over to Tarzi, who was a man of letters among other 
things. In the printing press of the ,Sira , i al -Akhbar . there were 
Indian and Egyptian workers, Sind hi was very much impressed by 
the refonnist outlook and ideas of Tar^i. He maimains that the role 
played by "tliis man of God" in the reformation and modernization 
of Afghanistan is without a peer/* 

Sardar- Mahniood Tarzi (1866-1935) was the son of Sardar 
Ghulam Muhammad Tar/i* a promitieni Afghan poet. Amir^Abdur 
I^ahinan had exiled Tarzi and ids fatlier to the Ottoman empire 
wiiere they lived for about twenty years. He settled in Damascus 
and married I here* He would often visit eonsiantinople which 
exposed him to the cross currents of European culture and 
insiUutions. It was tlierc lliai he came under the spell of the 
Ottoman national isi movemem and the pan-Islamic views of Sayyid 
Jamal-al-Din Afghan/* {1838-1898), Tarzi was the first foreign 
minister of Afghanistan.'*^ One of his daughters had been married 
to the crown prince Inayatullalv Khan, whereas the oilier, namely, 
Surayya w'ho later became (he queen was married to Amamillah 
Khan (1892-1960), Tarzi was an admirer of Turkish culture and 
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ways of life for the simple reason that he had spent a significant 
portion of his life in the Ottoman empire. One the other hand, 
Sardar Nadir Khan was given lo Indian tilings and ways of life. 

Nadir Khan was the cider son of Sardar Muhammad Yusuf 
Khan who wa.s airunig llie iini.sahihan i Kltas tihe sjicuial courtiers}, 
"fliere were two persons in die court of 1 labibullah who carried this 
Lille* Apart from Yusuf Khan* the other person was Sardar 
Muhammad AsifKhan, Both Ihcse genllcnien were ihc nephews of 
Sardar litmad al-Dawlah (die trustee of the stale) '^Abdul Quddus 
Khan who was die Prime Minisict during die days of 'Abdur 
Rahman/*' lie was the uncle of die musahihan-i KUas *** and the 
head of die Muhamm:id/i tribe to which the royal fnmily of 
Afghanistan belonged* During the reign of Mabibullah* ''Abdul 
Quddus retired from Government Service and received his pension. 
Because of his old age, Habibullah kept him in great esteem. Me 
bad been exempted from visiting Snlam Kbajia (die palace of 
Mabibullah) on [he day of HM. On the contrary, Mabibullah would 
visit him on the same day. 

The children of Yusuf Khan and Asif Khan were also 
included among the miisahihan-i Khas , 'Micy were Nadir Khan, 
M a shim Khan^ Shah Wall Khan,^'^A /jk Kliau and Shah Mahmud 
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Khan.^’ In all, they were ten brothers and cousins^ whose duty ii 
was to bo present in the court of Habibullah, Most of the iniportaiu 
posts of the Government were in the hands of the progeny of die 
special courtiers. They were also responsible for crowning the 
reforms of I labihullah with success. According to Mawlatta Sindhi, 
the credit for the success of the special courtiers went to Nadir 
Khan, the benefactor and patron of the Indians based in Kabul/' 

A certain political hierarchy and division of labour existed at 
Kabul. 'Hie Amir, his younger brother, and two sons, all 
participated in die affairs of ilie government. For example* the 
governors of the provinces were appointed by the Amir himself. 
'Hie executives of the provinces who were subordinate to the 
provincial governors were appoimcd by the Naib al- .Soltant . who 
functioned like die minister for imcrior, Tlic appointment of Chief 
Justice for Uic purpose of dispensing Justice in accordance witli 
Islamic law was die prerogative of llie Crown Prince, the Mu^ jn ah 
Suham who was also die minister of education and die president of 
Naxaratul Ma ^ arif (die syndicate). The two school Habiblya and 
Harbiy a were under hini/^ The secretary of the syndicate was 
called the Director of Public instruction (D.PJ,). However, Qusuri 
says that die D.P.l. was so pow'crless diat he could not even 
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purchase a dm tyf paper. Tlic syndicate was a whimsical body 
which had no specific nuiiiher of members. Whoever was liked by 
die Mir in al-Sultanat would be invited to it and appointed a 
member/'* Similarly, enlisting people in the army according to die 
principle of Hashf Nafari came under the Jurisdiction of die Muio 
nhPawlah . Througlt this principle, one man from among eight had 
to be enlisted in the anny through a toss. The person thus selected 
would serve for a definite term. It was possible tliai a person after 
completing liis term might join die nmiy on behalf of another 
person in exchange for a certain amount of money. Such persons 
were called - Iwaz . lliey were like mercenaries who had made 
army their profession. Sonic of them might stay in the army till 
they got very old/^ 

In addition u> (his hierarchy and division of labour, diere 
were three discincl political groups in Afghanistan. Tlie first group 
consisted of the Amir himself and his elder son, hiayatullah Khan, 
the crown prince. Me was a man of feeble character and like his 
father known for his pro-British stand. Initially, so the story goes, 
nahibuilah had appointed Nasmllah as Crown Prince but later he 
was pressurized by the BrilisU to appoint luayatullah ns his heir^ 


apparent. 
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The second group was lhai of NasrulJah {1874-192 U who 
had gathered around himself anli-British elements. He was a 
conservative person and was known for Ins nationalist and pan- 
Islamic seniiments. He was looked upon as a rival of the Crown 
Prince. A man of medium heighU thick body, bright eyes, wide 
forehead and a serious face, he bespoke determination, 'Hie affairs 
of [he tribal areas had been assigned lo him. Whenever, the AjXLU: 
would like to pressurize tlie British on any issue, he would use 
Nasrullah on such occasions. 

The third political group or alliance was iliat of Amanullah 
and his clique. The progressive nod nationalist Afghans led by 
Tarzi and Nadir Khan belonged to die band of Amanullah, lliis 
group stood lor the introduction of a constitutional GovemmetU in 
Afghanisian and the total manumission of that country from die 
liidircci British yoke. Both the groups of Amanullah and his uncle 
Nasrullah cunstituted what wa,s called the "war party" which 
desired that Afghanistan should enter the llrst world war on die 
side of Gennany. it Is curious lo note that the majority of die 
Afghans belonged to tliis “war party". Since Germany was an ally 
of Turkey, die last bastion of the Islamic caliphate* aiding that 
country was in consonance with the paivlslainic aspirations of the 
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n^ilionalisi Afgt^anjs, 'Hie paH-!!;liimic movcmcni in Arglmnlsian liad 
been triggered by the defeat of the Ottomans in 1911 ai the hands 
of Italy and by the Balkan states in 1912. The British ambassador 
in Kabul ofncially declared that Britain was neutral in the Balkan 
war, and ilic Amir was also briefed on the course of the war. Bui 
Afghan nationalist leaders such as Tarzi did not accept Britain's 
neutrality as genuine/^ 

After having discussed some dimensions of die Afghan 
political hierarchy and affiliations, it will he appropriate at this 
juncture lo say a few words on the nature of the Afghan 
Government ilseJf as well as its runctionarics. Qusun has portrayed 
a very grim picture of HabibuMah's Afghanistan* lie says thai 
politically Afghanistan was dead. Amir HabibuJIah was an 
auLoeradc king and dictator. Hts spoken words constituted law* Bor 
diis reason, he looked askance at every polideal activity. Getting 
involved in any action dial had a semblance of politics w:is 
taniamounl to inviting deadi. Hie entire budget of the Amir owed 
itself to die money which came from the Briusli. llie personal 
expenditure of the king was also met by the aid received from die 
British, Almost all the big Afghan officers received their salaries 
from the British, The network of the British conspiracies had 
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turned Afghanistan into a disabled organ. Trusting anybody was 
considered great stupidity* i discovered Umi Nasrullah and his party 
was severely liostilc to ilic British. Bui due lo the fear of liis 
brother, he could not dare to meet openly with those people wlio 
were viewed as anii-Briiish. Tlie Mttin at-SuUant was a shrewd 
young man. But because of the fear of his father, he kepi aloof 
from political movements/^ 

VII 

Prior lo getting entangled in the first world war, Turkcy*s 
war minister Anwar Pasha (LB3I-1922) proposed to Cenuany, her 
ally, lliat she should participate in the delegation which Turkey 
intended lo send lo Afghanistan in an effort to harmonize that 
country with the central political forces of India, After having 
struck this diplomatic tactical note, Turkey plunged into the war. 
Anwar Pasha reported tliat tlie Afghan Monarch liad sent him an 
envoy asking him whether the Amir should attack Britain or 
Russia, The Turkish war minister sensed a sympathy from this 
message of the Amir . He gathered from Oiis that Habihullah was 
looking forward for the suppon of the central powers i,e, 
Gcnnany, Anslila, liimgary, the Ottoman I'lnplrc and Bulgaria, 
and that he was willing to invade India. It was this equivocal and 
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liypocriticat reply of 1 labibullali which prompted the dispatch ol a 

TiirkislvGennan mission to AfghanisEam 

The Indian-Turkish-German mission reached Kabul via Iran 

on 2 October, 1915, With the arrival of this mission, the position 

of Hablbullab became very embarrassing. Tlie arrival of Uie 

mission was coeval with the arrival of Sind hi in Qandahar. 

nabibullah became under die pressure of die so called '*war pany*" 

to enter into the war, Sul uni ''Abdul llarntd, the nominal head of 

die Islamic world had issued a fatwa of J Iliad against the in fid el 

Allies. The Turkish press gave a picture of the German Kaiser in 

which the latter wore Arab dress and was dubbed “Hajji Wilhelm/' 

HabibuUah insisted diat a call for Jihad was invalid unless it was 

issued inside Afghanistan by the religious leaders of Afghanistan. 

The Turkish-German mission was headed by Raja Mahendra 

Pratap, a landlord of Hadirus (Banaras). Before the war broke out, 

¥ 

IVatap bad left India for a lour of Europe, lie came to Berlvii to be 
elected chairman of die Indian revolutionary committee.^' Pratap 
was accompanied by Barakaiullah Bhopali, Barakatullah had 
worked in Japan for die propagation of Islam. From there he went 
to U,S,A. and joined the ghadar party founded by a certain Baba 
Sohan Singh Bliakna, the hero of the Uborc Conspiracy case of 
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1915-16.^" Hic lurkish rep re sc illative was Kazim Beg, Lhc first 
UcutcnaiH who was later promoted to die rank of captain. Tlie 
German delegate was von Henlig whereas the Austrian 
representative w^as Neidemicycr* In all, there were 23 members of 
the mission. Tlic puipose of this missioti was to itistigate 
Habibullah against the British and goad him to make preparations 
for an onslaught on India. Prom die Gentian perspective, an 
invasion of India by Afghanistan was very imptniant, for, by doing 
so, a signiricani ponton of die British anny would be occupied in 
India quelling indigenous rebellion niiher dtan I'tgluing on the 
Poropcan fronts, Sliould diis happen, it was hoped, the I’urkish and 
Geriiiiin forces would lie left tree to light more sucxesslully wiOi 
die Russian forees, Pinally, in die event of a war between 
Afghanistan and India, India would be liberated from the Britislu*'^ 
According Lo Louis Dupree, die negoliaiions between 
Mabibuliah and die Turkish German mission became complicated, 
for, Ihe mission had two leaders, namely, captain Oskar von 
Nicdcimeyer and lieutenant Werner Otto Von Hentig, with Kazim 
Bey as die reprcseiuaiivc of die Olloman Empire. It is surprising 
that Dupree does, not mention the name of lhatap. As regards die 
attitude of Habibullah towards die members of die mission and his 



dealing with them, Dupree states, “By Judicious procrasiiruuion, 
Mabibullah forced Llic mission to agree to a ludicrous treaty, under 
which the Germans agreed to give the Afghans 100,000 rifles, 300 
cannons, and £ 20 million in gold. The mission’s immediate goal, 
an Afghan attack, in concert with tribal elements in British India, 
collapsed. Habibultaii hinted he would attack India but only after 
the victorious Gcniian and Turk armies entered Afghanistan to lead 
the assault’*/’'^ Meanwhile, llabihuliah, in order to take bcncllt 
from I he presence of die misskin, initiated eorrcspondencc with 
British [ndia. He demanded duu in exchange for his holding the 
central powers at bay, the British should relinquish dieir control 
over Afghanistan's foreign affairs, Tlac anti-British group in die 
court of Habibullah wanted the king to resort to action i.e, Jiliad- 
i ns le ad o f I ei Ic r- w r 1 1 i ng. 

However, by virtue of the dane treaty concluded between 
Habibullah and the British in 1905, Habibullah was bound to 
remain neutral in die war, 1’lie viceroy had informed nabibullah 
about the outbreak of die first world war on 8 August i9l4 in tlie 
following words, “I desire to inform your majesty that a slate of 
war exists in Huropc. Austro*! lungary has declared war on Serbia, 
and Germany has begun hosti1 hies widi France and Kussia. As a 
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result, war has broken out between Germany and Great Britain, 
whose intercsls arc virtually connceied witli Uiose of brance. Under 
the icmis of our letter to the late Amir dated 18 July, 1880, which 
was realllrmcd by your Majesty in the Dane treaty of 1905* you 
agreed to follow unreservedly the advice of the British Government 
in regard to your cxtenial relations. In accordance with this 
agreanenu I now advise your Majesty to remain neutral for the 
present and to maintain absolute neutrally of Afghanistan, to lake 
special precautions to preserve order on botli your frontiers***^'’ 

Amir llabibullah maintained this neutrality till his 
mysterious murder in 1919, As a matter of fact, it won't be anhss 
to point out that ihc Amir paid for his life in consequence of his 
pro-British policies. However, superUcially he kept a Bair of 
sympathy with the Turkish-German mission panicularly its Muslim 
members. As u case in point, as a llrsi step lo appease the Indian 
revolutionaries* he dismissed the British officials employed at the 
lingine House. 'Hie British reacted promptly. They contacicd a 
great Eii of’ Afghanistan who was influemial in his own country. 
I3vcn the Amir was his disciple. This '^holy maiT was brought 
from Makkah to Kabul so that he could discuss tlie iiiauer of 
Afglianistan's invasion of India with the Amir , When the Amir 
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mentioned ihc proposed project before the EITt remarked, 
'^Wait, I will make Istikhara (a kind of prayer in which a person 
seeks the guidance of God when he is confronted by an enigmaiic 
situation) for three days and then let you know about its 
outcome^On the fourdi day, the Pir said to die Amir that an 
Invasion of India would be fatal for Afglianistam li is said that the 
British paid an amount of Rs. 50 Lakhs lo the Pji for this service 
and Rs. 8 crorc to Amir Habibullah. Ousuri does not mention ibe 
name of this pk* However, from an account ot ''IJbayd Allah 
Sindhi, it appears that the Pk was none other than die Hazrat of 
Charbagh, who had been spcciilcaily brought troni Makkah lor this 
purpose.*'” Besides, the British fixed an yearly grant of one lakh per 
year as a reward for his neutrality, lliis amount was later enltanced 
to three lakhs per year 

As regards tlie delaying tactics of Habibullalt witli the 
members of the mission, Dupree asserts that Habibullah was 
playing a game of positive netUralrty. In other words, since he was 
not sure as to which side would win die war, he kept his choices 
open and was willing to go in lltai direction where Uie vagaries of 
lime or die flow of winds, as it were, will take him. Some have 
suggested that he was not inicrcsied in helping the Turkish Caliph, 
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for lie liimsell' wanted to become a Caliph ui the event of Uie 
liquidation of die Turkish Caliphate. Otliers have claimed that 
during ihc la.*!! years of his life j,c. from 1915 lo 19i9, he was so 
much engrossed in the {blfillment of his incamal gratification tiiat 
he had no energy or interest left for political matters. He had 
become oblivious, to what was going on inside or outside the 
country.*'^ According to Louis Dupree, Habibullah had four wives, 
35 concubines and approximately 50 children, Albak says that apart 
from four wives, the Amir had 100 concubines,^*^ Laghari puls die 
luimher of his wives at 300 and that of his concubines at lOOO/' 
Maulvi Muhammad‘^Ali Qusurii an Ox-Bridge, who had arrived in 
Kabul in March 1915 as a teacher at Habibiya scliool and who had 
occasion to play golf with die Amir ^' says Uiat there were 900-1000 
womenfolk in the Harem of the Ainir .^^ Most of these women were 
Surati , The SutmL in tlie opinion of Qusuri, were the concubines 
belonging to Nooristan, fonnerly called Kafiristan. One section ot 
Kafirisian lies in Pakistan. Tlie other section was invaded in die era 
of Amir ^Abdur Bah man and was forcibly converted to Islam. 
Since Nooristan had been conquered by Afghanistan, the women ol 
that region became slave girls or concubines. The Amir became 
their Wali (guardian). Consequently, those Sw.rotis who were 
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cliosen by the Amir were kepi by him as legal wiv^^s, The others 
were married away. The Sural is were entitled to inherUance, and 
royal titles. Among tlie children of Habibnllah* there were several 
from Siiraij women. For example* llayaiullah* an older sou, was 
among iJiem.^^ Ptnillada opines that tire concept of Si;rati is akin lo 
a morganatic wtfe*^^ About die connubial life of llabibullah, Sindhi 
wrote, “Like oilier kings, Amir Habibullali was not immune to 
moral turpiludc. Now Ibis disease went from had to worse. lie 
began to molest lire wives and daughters of the nobility. Some of 
the chasic women from among diese commilicd suicide after being 

subjected lo disgrace”.^^’ 

‘'Ubayd Allah Sindhi was given pennission to meet with the 

members of the Turkish-Genman mission after his meeting widi 

Habibullali.^^ ^Abdul Bari, one of the 15 studenls from Lahore, 

who had become the president of the emigree students after the 

death of 'Abdul Majid Khan, became die translator of Sindhi 

during the parleys of ihe laiier with the members of die mission. 

* 

Soon differences erupted between the Indian and German members. 
These differences as well as die lukewarm aittiudc of Habibullali 
contributed to die failure of the mission. Sindhi reported [hai 
Pratap had accompanied the Turkish-Gennan mission vvitli his own 



mission. The Raja, he claimed, planned lo establish a Hindu slate 
in India witli the help of the king of Nepal,Furthcmiorc, Sindhi 
says, Pratab was in fact associated with die Hindu Maliasabha.^^ 

fc fiO 

He had come to Kabul to inform Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
(1861-1946) in the event of Afghanistan's alliance widi Turkey and 
Germany and to thwart Afghanistan's invasion of India, Similarly, 
Barakalullah Bhopali had lived away from India for many years 
and consequently he knew very little as to whai transpired in India 
and the tribal areas at that time. In the words of Sindhi, Bhopali 
and Praiap had not even seen die maps of Afghanistan, NWFP, 
Punjab, Sindli and Baluchistan/^ For this reason, Bhopali agreed 
with everything uttered by Pratnp, The German representative also 
liad a high opinion of die Raja because of hts knowledge. He also 
agreed with whatever die Raja said. However, alter having met 
with Sindhi, the German and Austrian representatives realized that 
what the Raia had told the Gennati Government in Berlin about tlie 
current situation in India and about the future course of events 
there, was far from reality. I'hcy came to realize diat nothing could 
be accomplished in India withoui giving weighlagc lo the 
significanee of Muslims in dial country, Fuidiermore, they 
admitted that Sindhi was more w cl Fin formed about tlic situation in 
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India than was Pratap. The views of Sindhl were closer to reality as 
he knew more about the tribal area, Afghanistan and the 
predicament of Indian Muslims. For dils reason, Uie differences 
which iiacl already come to surface between the Gemian and Indian 
members became more pronounced,”^ The Indian members put tlic 
blame of the failure of tlie mission on the shoulders of the 
Germans. One the oilier hand, die Germans argued that the false 
promises which the Indians had made with them at Berlin and 
Isnmhul, even the tenlli par* of that was noi visible at Kabuh ’ 
Siridhi says that initially the members of die German mission did 
not meet him and his colleagues with cordiality. However, our 
ideas impressed diem and slowly but surely diey became our 

rriends**^' 

The first meeting between Praiap and Siiidhi took place at 
die office of Or. Munir Beg, the senior doctor and head of the civil 
hospital ai Kabul. Sindhi says dial after holding conversation widi 
Pratap, he came to the conclusion dvat Pratap's ideas were based on 
the assumption that no sizeable number of Muslims lived in India. 
Me cherished this opinion for a very long lime. However, Sindhi 
eliiiin.s that he rcclified Ibis rallaeious assumpiion ol Praiap and ho 
came to Include Muslims in the alTairs of India, Secondly, the 
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inclusion of Pratap in ihe German mission engendered sonie sort of 
misunderstanding about him in India where the idea liad gained 
currency that Pratap had put his services before die Kaiser. In 
order to reftjte this allegation, Pratap wrote a letter no the editor of 
Siraj al-Akhhar in 1916 captttmed “an huponant letter”. The text 
of the letter is as follows. 

“l:xcusc me, 1 would like to trouble you a bll through this 
letter of mine, 1 was surprised to know dial some newspapers of 
India hurl false accusations at me without any proof* llirougli die 
courtesy of your paper, T would like to keep die record straight and 
refiate these allegations* It is being said about me that 1 have 
projected myself a Maharaj a (a great Raja) and have entered the 
staff of the German Kaiser, These accusations arc baseless and 
unfounded. \ don't lay any claims to be a raja* let alone a 
Maharaja . Nor have i entered the employment of die Gcnnan 
Kaiser, However, die truth of die matter is that 1 went to Germany 
during the great war with a view to see the condition of diat 
country. The Gcnnan Government did many favours lo me. I was 
provided with an opportunity to watcli the war fronts both on die 
Held and from the aeroplane* The Kaiser hiinself honoured me with 
an audience. After having set right with him the problem of India 



and receiving soiiic iinporlaiiE docuirtciUs from him, I headed 
towards The Hast. I met with die cx-khedivc of Egypt, the princes 
and famous miiilsiers. Anwar Pasha and die Onomaii Caliph, I also 
sei right die problem of India with die Ouoman officials and 
received importaul documcnis from diem, Mauivi BarakainUab as 
well as some German and Turkish officials were dispatched with 
me to Kabul, They arc still witli me. Despite severe hardsliips and 
dangers, we reached Afghanistan, dirough die grace of God. via 
Bagiidad and Isfahan. Hhe Afghan Amir has declared neutral iiy in 
the war and we arc die guests of the Afghan Government. My 
friends should appreciate all of this. If they cannot be grateful, 
then, at least they should nol attribute non-sense to me 

Its 

Mahendra Traiap, the servant of the world, is the friend of India. 

Sir MichiicI G'Dwyer says dun like die German Kaiser, 
Praiap suffered from megalomania, Furiliemiore, tie states dial die 
iiiecliiig of IValap with the Qai.ser had taken place through the help 
of Har Dayal who was very successful in corrupting odiers**,^ 

M.N Roy holds that for many years Pratap cmertaincd the 
idea lliat he was a Prophet. While In Kabul, Pratap wrote a hook 
called 'Ihe Religion of When he visited Soviet Russia, he 

presented ihis book to Lenin (1870 - 1924) wiUi the provision diat 
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until and unless he acted upon the contents of the book, the 
revolution brought about by Lenin was doomed to failure, Lenin 
promised diat he would go through the book and express his 
opinion during the next meeting* During the second meeting Lenin 
told Praiap Uiat he should preach his gospel of love to the 
Britishers in l^ondon. Further more, he said tltat the Bolsheviks 
did not believe in God. However, he would follow his advice only 
after Pratap accomplished in his own country what Lenin did in 
Russia.^ 

M,N*Koy is of the opinkin that ihc csiablishmcnt of the so- 
called Provisional Government of India in exile was included in the 
plan or agenda of die Turkish-German mission. The purpose of 
tins 'GovernmentL he says, was to create disturbances in India 
and, in the event of the successful overtlirow of the Britisii rule, to 
take charge of tlie Government in Independent India. Virendranadi 
Chattopadhyaya** thought that the most suitable person for this 
purpose was Mahendra Pratap. Pratap* who was tJien stranded at 
Swiu&erland, was asked by Chatiopadbyaya to come to Berlin. 
Pratap put the condition Utat he would come to Berlin only if die 
Kaiser would receive him in audience. This condition was 
accepted and he left for Berlin* lliere he was appointed the 
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chairman of Llic Indian revolutionary cormniuce* In order to give a 
more representative and democratic look to tlte Turkish-German 
mission, Pratap was included in However, the promised 

meeting with the Qaiser could not materialize on the pretext tot 
the Qaiser was away directing the war-fronts. However, he was 
permitted to meet die crown-prince** The obvious contradiction 
between Pratap's own stalcmcni as regards his meeting witli die 
Qaiser and the story narrated hy Roy might he reconciled by 
surmising that Pratap may have met widi Qaiser on certain oilier 
occasion* 

1'he anii-Brilish clique in Afghanistan was very happy wiili 
the arrival of the Turkish-Gennan missiom However, tliere was no 
deardi of British stooges in Afghan Govemmeni* For this reason, 
the mission could not persuade HabibullaU in Us short-range goal. 

It appears dial on the one hand Habibidlah kept a friendly rapport 
with ttie missioji and on die other lie kept die British informed 
through their counsellor at Kabul as to what transpired between 
him and the members of the mission. There was also the problem 
of coiiiiiuimcation, for the members of the Turkish-German 
mission who endeavored to get in touch widi iheir respective 
Governments dtrough wireless so that the proposal of the Amh 
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could be communicated to tlicni. However, tlie system of wireless 
wiis iK 3 l very ciTeedve or socccsslul lliei;, Rcsuliantly^ the 
inronnaiion could not reach from Kabul to Berlin and vice versa 
well in lime. The British promised lo liic Amir an amount of three 
crore pounds at the end of the was as a reward of his neutrality. 

He carried out a propaganda among the tribesmen that it was noi 
lawful to wage Jihad widiout an Amir , The people who would be 
killed in such a war would not attain die status ol ^hahad^t . 
Furthermore, he propagated tltc idea that at the coiiimcncemciu ot 
the ripe time, he himself would declare Jjhad and lead it. These 
factors contributed to the failure of die Turkish-Gcnuan mission, 

VIII 

In his autobiography» Pratap relates the story of die 
formation of the Provisional Government. He says dint when he 
became disapm^inied with die Afghan Amir he hit upon die idea ol 
forming and independem poll Li ca! organization which would carry 
through negotiations with other countries. In order to institute this 
objective, ten men including NeidemiEiycr, Von Henting, Captain 
Kazim Beg, Dr, Munir Beg, head of the civil hospital at Kabul and 
Olliers gadiercd together in a room at Bagh-l-Babur ai the invitation 
of Pratap, This took place on the evening of die first December 
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1915, which coincided witli tlie biiiliday of Priitap* To \}\\s 
gathering, which Pratap had invited for a feasL he disclosed die 

following," Now I must tell you tlie reason why 1 have asked you 

to take ihc irouhlc of coining here, I do not hclicvc in birthday 
rejoicing, as I believe that life is a running stream widiout a 

beginning or an end. We are going to establish this night the first 

Provisional Government of India. 1 will take the oath as its 
president and our honourable friend M.aw|ana Barakatullah will 
presently lake over as its first premier*'". Praiap lias given die 
Following names of ministers and other members of the provisional 


Govemmenu 


(V> 

Mahendra Praia p 

President. 

(2) 

Mawlana Parakaiultah 

Premier. 

(3) 

M awl an a "Obayd Allah 

Home Minister. 

(4) 

Maulvi Muhammad Bashir 

War Minister. 

(5) 

Champa Kraman Dillai 

Foreign Minister. 

(6> 

Shamshir Singh alias Mathura Sing 

Minster. 


Iksides these functionaries, dicre were nme 
plcnipotenuaries. They were Khuda Bakhsh, Muhammad All 
QusLiri, Rahmai''Ali Zakariya, Zafar Hasan Aibak, Allah Nawa?.. 
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Mamarn Singh, Gujar Singh alias Kata Singh, Abdul Aziz and 
^Abdul Bari.^ 

As regards the circuinstances which led to die inclusion of 
Mawlana Sindhi in die Provisional Government and how it 
runclioncd in Kabul, Sindhi reports the fohowmg in his diary, 

“Before the return of Indo-German mission we had frequent 
inceiiiigs wiili Us members through Mr. Abdul Bari, aUhovigh Raja 
Mahcndra Pratap did not Ukc it. We had been invited to join the 
l*rovisional Government because of the iiilluence we had with the 
foreign members. The invitation extended to me might have been 
based on the assuinplkm that i will not accept it owing to the 
conslilutlon of the Provisional Covemmeni which made the oadi of 
loyalty to die Raja Sahib essential, But I joined it with great 
pleasure. 1 made certain alieratioiis in die oadi which were 
approved by the Raja Sahib. Tliereafier, our discussions on the 
Indian affairs remained free from any external interference. In tlie 
beginning, there, were only three members in the Provisional 
Govenimeni but the number was increased during the reign of 
Amir Amanuilah Khan. Among the new members of the cabinet, 
Mawlana Muhammad Bashir, die representative of the muiahid 

Rnja Sahib was a man of great 


party, needs special mention. 
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quniities hut had, iKcaust of his family background, strong 
tendency lo diciatorship. lie was capable of conversing with the 
European metnhers in iheir language and could speak on 
democracy elotiuently, but when it came to party affairs, his 
inhcrciiL despotic di a racier never failed u> manifest itself. Witli 
great tact and persuasion he was made to agree that when die time 
would come we will hand over the IVovisioiuil Govermnciu to the 
party nominated by Indian National Congress. Me renounced diis 
original claims of life president and sole audiority with greai 
reh Jiancc. When Raja Sahib left Kabul for the first time, it was 
decided that die Provincial Government will operate from tliree 
places* Kabul, Nepal and North East Bengal. The work of Kabul 
centre was entrusted to me. The charge of Jnndull ab and odier 
acLivilies at Kabul centre of die Provincial Government was taken 
up by me. When Amanullah came into power he accepted me as 
die representative of die Provincial Government of India and 
allowed me to participate in all matters relating to peace and war. 
At the end of the war in Afghanistan, I was given an audience by 
Amir Amanullah in a special gathering of distinguished 
persona lilies, which was a great honour. During ihe course of die 
war, some important affairs were also entrusted to me and my 
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services in this hehalf were duly acknowledged at ilie close of the 


hostilities",^^ 

Since the. piirrio.sc of the Provincial Government, inter alia, 
was to forge friendly rclalioas with other countries and bring these 
into alliance agaiast Britain, it was decided that a delegation should 
be dispatched to Czarist Russia. The delegation was supposed to 
make negotiations with Czarist Government to give her assurance 
of political and economic concessions with a view to bring Russia 
and free India closer to each other, iVatap suggested die name ol 
Milhra Singh for this purpose. Mithra Singh was fonnerly a 
member of the Gliadar party based at America. Prom tliere he 
reached India via a ship called S,S. Komagaia Maru in order to 


preach sedition Qierc. Some of his friends were arrested but Milhra 
Singh managed to escape to Afghanistan, M awlatia Ubayd Allah 
insisted that a Muslim should accompany Milhra Singh. Khushi 
Muhammad was cliosen for this ptiqwse. Sardar Nasmllah Khan 
agreed to the proposal; however, he did not agree to give him 
money for the cai>cnscs ol' Khushi Muhammad’s journey. Tiic 
l-inaneial situation of Sindhi was always bad; when he reached 
Kabul, he bad to sell bis cloilics in order to meet the r«iutrements 
of his companions.'"' This being die case. Sindhi had to borrow- 
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money rmiii Muhiiinimd '^Ali Qusuri wlu> generously lem liUn 100 
pountl*s. Mitluii Singli mid Kiiushi MuUaniimid who assumed ihe 
fictitious name of Mirza Muhammad "Ali set out on tlieir mission 
u> Russia, At Taslupind they were received l>y the Goveiwr al 
Russian Turkislan- The Govertior took from them the letter which 
had been engraved on a golden plate and dispatched it to the Czar 
at Saint Petersburg, the capital of Russia then. The two messengers 
were asked to wait at Tashqand for the reply. When die reply did 
not come for too long die two men were given a send off widi the 
false hope or assurance dial they would be intormed about tlie 
outcome of their letter in due course. Curiously enough, instead of 
giving a reply in response lo the letter, the Czar showed it to the 
British. He also sought military help from the British with the 
threat Uiat if Russia did not receive the said help, she will make 
truce with Germany, Tlie Rowlaii Sedition Committee Repon 
published at Calcutta m 191S by the Supcriniendcnt Goveniment 
Printing menuons litis letter in die following words, Hie 
Provincial Covcmmcni despatched letters to the Governor of 
Russian 'rurkisian and die then Czar of Russia inviiiiig Russia to 
throw over her alliance with Great Britain and assist in die 
overthrow of the British ailc in India, These were signed by 
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MaJicndra Pratap and subseciucntly fell in British bauds. Fhe letter 
to the Cxar was ou a golden plate a photograph ol which has been 

shown to 

When the delcgaiion reiunicd to Kabul * Maheudra Pratap 
took Mlihra Singh lo Uic Naib al-Suliauat so tliat the latter could be 
briefed on the oincomc of the jooniey. When die Naih al-vSuttanai 
questioned Mithra Singh about the trip, he replied simply, “We 
levelled safely and returned safely.'"”' To every question ol 
Nasrullali Klian, Mitlira Singli would give Uic same reply. Haji 
"Abdur Raxzaq who was present mere became very disappointed 
witli me reply of Mimra Singh- He informed Sindhi about mis and 
asked him to present Muliammad ‘AU before die prince. 
Muhammad ‘Ali was an intelligent and far-sighicd young man. He 
had utken full notes during die journey c.g. a description ol the city 
of TasUqand and the details of his meeting with the Governor of 
Russian Tuikislan. lie took out a notebook Iroin his pocket and 
gave an enlightened discourse to die prince. The latter became very 
happy and appreciated me decision of Sindlii to include Khushi 
Muhammad in me mission to Russia. This atfair enhanced the 
prestige of Sindhi among die Afgltan officials as well as tlie 
iticnibcrs of ilic Turkisb-GcmiJiii unission. 
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After the mission to Czarist Russia, the Provincial 
Govcrnrneni decided to send niissions lo Japan and Turkey. The 
mission to Japan consisted of Shaikh ‘^Abdul Qadir and Dr. Midira 
Singh whereas ‘'AlxJul [Jari and Shugnullah were dispatched to 
Turkey. I'or the expenses of dicse missions, von Hcmig, who had 
become disillusioned with Ins own mission to Kabul and was ahoui 
to leave Afghanistan, gave 300 pounds to Siiidhi, However, bodi 
dicsc missions could not reach die destination and dierctore met 
widi failure. Shaikh "Abdul Qadir and Mithra Singh fell into the 
hands of Russians who handed over them to die British. Midira 
Singh had already been wanted in a bomb case and had fled to 
Afghanistan. This time when he was captured by die British, he 
was hanged ai l.H'!hore. Shaikh "Abdul Qadir remained in jail till the 
end of the war. In all probability, he died in jail. Similarly the 
mission lo Turkey was intercepted by Russians at Mashhad who, 
after subjecting "Abdul Bari and Siiuga"ullali to severe tonure, 
handed over them to the British. Tlic two men were later brouglii 
to India. 

IX 

While living at Kneban Ha/rat at slior Bii/.ar, Mawlnna 
Sindhi formed an organization called Jiindulla li {The Army o1 



God), tlic purpose ol which was lo recruits from ludhi and 
create ailiaiiccs between Muslim countries/^^^ This was ycl anotlier 
lactic or allcinpl lo liquidate the Ilrilish Imperialisiu in India, 'Hie 
members of this semi-Mililary organization which resembled the 
Christian salvation Army were supposed m work for the welfare of 
the Islamic world on a voluntary basis wiUioui drawing any salao'* 
Mawlana Malimood Hasan was appointed the Commander-in-Cliief 
of the Army of God, The headquarters of the j undull gih were to be 
in Madina; secondary headquarters under local generals were to be 
esiablishcd at Constantinople, Tehran and Kahuh The general at 
Kabul cetvirc would be Hlbiiyd Allah hiinselh I he Army ot God 
had a highly elaborate list of appoiniees. There were three patrons, 
twelve field Marshals, two generals, 30 lieutenant generals, 10 
lieutenant colonels. 5 majors, 2 captains and one lieutenant,' !he 
Lliree patrons were the SuUan of Turkey, the king of Persia Sultan 
Ahmad Qajur, and Amir Mabibullah. The twelve lields marshalls, 
some tif whom could not be caniacted or informed of their 
appoinunenl, were. Abbas Uilmi Pasha^ the Sharif of Makkah. 
Sardar Niisrullah, Sardar Itiayatullah, tl\e Nizam at Hyderabad, the 
Wall of Bhopal, the Nawah of Ranipur, the ol Baliawalpur, 

Uie leader of the mujahidin , the Crown Prince ol the Ottoman 
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empire and llie Prime Minisiicr of the Ottoman empirCn The 30 
riuiUonaiu gencri»(H were. MawMiia Mtihayyini Diu. Mawhuuv 
"Abdur Rahim. Mawlann Glmlnm Mulimninad from Bahawalpur, 
Mawlana Taj Muhammad SindhL Mavvlana Husain Ahmad 
Madatii, Maulvi llamdullah, llaji Turangxah Dr. M.A. Aiisari. 
Hakim '^Ahdur Raz/.aq, Mullah Sahib of Babara who was very 
influcnivaJ among Saiarzai and llilmand tribes, MuUah Kohistaiii or 
Mullah Mastan who had attacked a British post in Swat in 
December 1915, Jan Salhb of Bajur, Maulvi Ibrahim. Maulvi 
Muhammad Miyan. Hajl Basir Ahmad, Siuiikh Abdul Aziz 
llalimabadi, Maulvi ‘'Abdur Rahim Azimnbadi, Maulvi 'Abdullah 
Gbazipur, Nawab Mushir al- Din Abmad, Maulvi 'Abdul Bari, 
Ahul Kalani Azad, Ibe ''AM Brothers. Mawto Nazir "Ali. 
Mawtana Hasrai Mohaiii. Maulvi '"Abdul Qadir Oosurt. Maulvi 
Barakatullah iihopali and Pir Asadullah Shah Sindhi, t he ten 
lieutenant eolonels were, hazai Mahinood, Muhanuuad llassan, 
Sh, 'Abdullah, Zafar Hasan. Allah Nawaz, Rahman'Ali, Haji Shah 
Bakhsh Sindlii, Maulvi ^Alxlul Qadir Dinpuri, Maulvi Ghulain 
Nahi, Muhammad 'Ali Sindhl. Among the five majors were 
ineUided Shall Nawaz, "Abdur Rahman and ' Abdul lUuup l lie isvn 
captains were Muhammad Salim and Kartm Baklish whereas die 
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licutennni was NatJir Shah.*^^ Bamford siaics that of the studeiiLi 

from Lahore^ one was to be a major general, one a colonel, and 

icm 

SIX, lieuienani cotonels. 

Mawlana Sindh* issued separate insiruclions to each and 
every member of .limdullah . Apart irom miliiam activities, dKse 
instructions were related to improving die economic conditions ot 
those Istamic lands which were going to he liberated Irom the 
clutches of the British Imperialism in llie near future. More 
specifically, die schemes of Sindhi were related to Iran, Turkey 
and Arabia, Tor instance, Zafar Hasan Aibak and Muhamnud 
Hasan Yaquh were deputed by Sindhi to go to Arabia and form an 
organization the purpose of which would be to collect hides ot 
goats, sheep and camel during tlic season of Hajj, to manufacture 
various lonns of leather from dicsc hides in a laciory and then 
Import these io various Islamic countries. It was proposed thai an 
intcrnaiionai company should be established at Hijaz for the said 
purpose. The establishment of an Islamic bank which would 
fmance such projects was also suggested. It was hoped that the 
company would become so big one day that it would have its own 
trading ships for exporting its manulaetured leather goods. Vhh 
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w:i[i a gigaiuii^ liisk iudocii. However, Ike auiUide ol llic Afi^kan 

... . t05 

Govcrnincni wiis an impcdhnciil in die rcali/Jinoii oi tins projecu 

X 

Around this lime i.e* July 1916, Sindlu intended to intorni 
Ills old friend and teacher Mahmud Hasan about his activities at 
Kabul and whal Itad been achieved I ill ihen. Similarly, another 
Icucr dated 8 Ramadhan (9 July 1916) was wriuen by Mawian^j 
Muhaniniad Miyan Ansari (fielilious name Mansuii) who had 
joined Sindhi ai Kabul after having distributed die copies of 
Gh a libnama among the fronlier tnbesnion and in India. Ansari had 
accompanied Mahmud Hasan to Makkah in September 1915 Ironi 
where he returned to India bringing widi lilin the Ghalibnanift- Hie 
Ghalibnama . signed by Ghalib Pasha, the military Governor of 
\ lija/., was an invitation to Jiba d to he carried out by die people ot 
India and the frontier tribesmen. The text of the Ghalibnamn has 
.been mcniioned elsewhere in ihis dissertation. According to the 
Kowlatt Committee Reports the Silk letters, jointly written by 
Sindh I and Ansari, mentioned " the arrival of the German and 
Turkish missions, llie return of the Germans, the staying on of the 
fui ks, “but wilhoul work'", iho runaway students, the circulation 
of the Ghalibiiaina , die Provisional Government and the projected 
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formation of an “Army of God".''^ Tlic IcILcrs were wriuen en 
clair on yellow silk which was sewn in ihe jacket ot a certain 
'^Atxiul Haqq. AUrngwitli letters, a covering note had been 
written to Shaikh '^Abdiir Rahim Stndhi In which he had been 
advised to take the silk letters to the Shaikhul Hind ihroiigh some 
reliable Haii (pilgrim). If he could not fmd such a pcrsoiu he 
was told to carry these personally to Makkah. The carrier of the 
letters, ‘'Abdul llaqq was a convert Muslim and was the servani of 
Khan Bahatiar Rabb Nawa/. Khan, father of Allah Naway. Khan, 
one of the students from Lihore. En route to Sindh, ^^bdul I laqq 
got off from Ihe irain at Multan to vi.sii his home, lie mei Khan 
Bahadar Rabb Nawaz Khan who, discerning suspicion about 
'Ahdul llaqq's visit, ciK|uij'ed of him the real purpose of Ins visit, 

^Abdul Hnqq may have shown hesitancy in revealing the purpose o1 
his visit, but under severe tiircats from Rabb Nawaz Khan, he gave 
in. The cal was now out of tlie bag. Rabb Nawaz Khan was a 
lackey of the British, consider die title Khan Bahadar. He was a 
friend of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the governor of ihc Punjab, to 
whom he showed die letters. ^Dius the scheme collapsed bringing in 
its wake a hell of terror and torment let loose upon Indian 
Muslims, Several incarcerations of die Muslims followed. ''Abdul 
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Maqq wa?i givai i^iiiployinciu in police iuiJ Rabb Nawaz. Khan 
reecived 12 Murabbas of land, as a reward.Zalar Hasan Aibak 
maintains that there was no proof as to whetlier '^Abdul Haqq was a 
British spy from tbc very heginuing who bad accompanied OiC 
students from Lahore as some have suggested or whether be came 
under li^e inllucnce of Rabb Nawaz Khan's dircais and coaxing. No 
solid proof has been discovered so far on this point. However, it 
is probable lhat "Alxiul liaqq met Rabb Nawaz not with the 
Intention of showing him die letters but only to inform him about 
the well-being of Ids two sons, namely, Allah Nawaz Khan and 
Shah Nawaz Klian. 11 is also possible lhal the I wo brothers may 
have told bint lb meet lUeii father ai Multan and inlonn him about 
ihcir eotidili{)tt and then eititer ibroiigh ibc cratiiness of Rabb 
Nawaz or the simplieily of ""Abdul Haqq, the real purpose of die 
latter*s journey became known. In any evenii^ l>ccauso of ibe 
disclosure ot' the "plot'', the British Gtn'ernniciii pnitesied strongly 
10 die Afghan Government, As a corollary, Sindbi and his 
associates were taken to Jalalabad where they were put in die house 
arrest of Muhammad Husain the Mustawft aLMamalik till die 

|I1^ 

assiissiiiiiiton ol' 1 liihibullah Khan in rchniacy. 
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Mavvlana ‘^Abdullah Laghari has given a different and highly 


tcndeniious version of Uic failure of die Silk-lciiers and die impact 


of that failure upon tlie subscQueni events. He claims that when die 
silk-letters were wriiten, 4 lakh Afgiian soldiers were ready lo 
invade India, Only the reply of die Shaikhul Hind was being 
awaited which would supposedly synchronise with the arrival of 


one lakh soldiers from Turkey. Maulvi '"Abdul Bari and Shaikh 
Shuga^'ullah had been dispatched lo Turkey for Uiis purpose. Pratap 
had .suidied die silk leliers, Laglian liirihcr argnos dial die Raja 


was a rcprc.sentative of Madan Mohan Malaviya and he had been 
suuioiied in AfghanUiaii so ihat lie could inform Malaviyii in the 
event of Afglianistan's invasion of India, lie opines tliat Prauip had 
told""Abdul 1 laqq Lo show die letters to Khan Bahadar Rabb Nawaz 
Khan. '^Abdul Maqq acted upon die advice of Praiap whieli 
contributed lo die failure of die plot. The Shaikhul Hind was 
arrested iti llija/.. '^Abdul Bari and Shuga'uilah were arrested in 
Iran. In India itself* large scale incarcerations followed. As for the 
Raja, he reached Balkli and from die re went to Switzerland. Tliere 
he called his hrodicr. told him the story of the silk-letters and asked 
him to infomi Malaviya. Malaviya initiated si)iiddi movement in 

4 I 

response to which die Muslims started die TaNigh movemetu. 
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Whatever may have caused the failure of the silk-letters, it 
appears that iheiv authors were not aware of the international 
situation prevailing then. For example^ the silk-letiers were written 
in July I9lh. By that lime the Sharif of Makkah had already 
revolted from the Ottoman empire in June 1916» Tliis being so. 
even if the letters had reached Makkah, they could not have 
aceoniptishcd the desired ohjcctlve. However, they evoked 
immense reaction and panic in India as we have noted above. 

XI 

In February 1919, when the first world war was over* Amir 
Ilahibullah thoitglu the lime was ripe to demand from the British 
his reward for staying steadfast during ilie war and vindicate Ids 
policy to his people. One 2 February, 1919, he wrote to die 
viceroy demanditig written recognition by the peace Conference of 
Afghanistan's "absolute liberly, freedom of action and perpeuial 
independence^."' rurUicrmore, he demanded tliat Afghanistan 
should be included In die Peace Conference which had been siaried 
on m January 1919. To this Peace Conference Afghanistan liad not 
been invited despite tlie fact that Habibullah was a good friend of 
the Brilish. 'lliis is borne out by Uic fact that on 24 [December 
1915, George V, the king of Britain liad written a letter to 
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llabibullah calling iiim “my dear rriend” and “Malik 

Mua“z/ntm’'."’ l‘urilicmiorc, on that occasion George V wroie. "! 

11 ^ 

atiinirc ihh rriciitliJlvip wlikli lii»s kepi our two people logellier . 
Niue days laier, iliai is, on 11 rebmary, 1919, MabihuKab 
deiiianded rruiti llie vieeroy % l^iklis ol rupees, P^wiii Moniago, 
secretary of state for India, prepared a reply for ihe letter of 
llabibullah on 19 February, 1919^" Bui die Amir could not see 
the reply as he was assassinated on tlie night of 20 February. 1919 
in his hunting camp at Kalagosb in die Laglinum valley. An 
unknown assassin entered the tent at 3. A.M, and shot him in die 


head. H happened to be a Wednesday/'^ 

71icrc were several aimours aboui die mysterious murder of 
Ibihibullah, The Russians accused die British for hiring a cemin 


Mustafa Saghir for the assassination, Fveniually die Afghans 
accepted this Version, Howeverj prior lo accepting this version, 
AmnuuUah eKcaited CoL .Sluiir Aii Ra/.a Khan for the nuirder and 
senicnccd Nasndlab for lile imprisoniiicnt in April, 1919. A llerati 
sergcani GUuljvm Rasul who was like a giant and had earned tltc 
nickname of “wotP was also executed,'*^ Mustafa Saghir was 
arrested in liirkcy and accused of eoniplicily in a plot lo kill 
Muslafa Kamal Ataturk Confessed to die murder of Habibulbh in a 
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trial in Ankara in 1922 alongwiih otitcr crimes» He was hanj^crl- 
Besides, the names mentioned in connection with the plot are 
Nasruhah Khan, Amanullah* Mahmood Tam* Nadir Khan, and 
other members of the Musahiban family, M.N, Roy has 
mentioned a story ii^ his Memoiis which siiggesis dial Anuinullah 
had killed liis fatlier. He says dial tlie Russian ambassador at 
Kabul, namely, Raskolnikov ably assisted by his talented wife, was 
a successful diplomat at die court of Amanullah, The couple had 
friendly relations with the king. Once Raskolnikov asked 
Ainanullah as to ^‘what he ihoiighi of Bolshevism: was he not afraid 
of coming in contact with Bolsheviks, who trankiy stood lor the 
abolition of die feudal and capiulisi social order'?'’ “ 'I'he king 
smiled and replied, “No: because I am also a Bolshevik“,'‘' 
Raskolnikov was taken aback and diouglU it was a mere jokcH But 
the king was serious and “whispiercd in his ear that he also had 
killed his father to ascend the throne”/" Similarly, in anoiher 
place in his Me moris . Roy writes* “In dte mcaniime, Amanullah 
had disposed of his pro-British father aivd ascended die Afghan 
throne'*/’^ 

""Uhayd Allah Sindlii says that one week prior lo his luurdcr, 
llabibuilah had called himself Amir-ul-Muminin and Klij^lifaty] 



Muslimln during Ihc Friday sermon. Sindhi was very much 
aggrieved by this act of llabibullalu " !i appears that he was 
waiting for the demise of the Ottoman Caliphate so that he could 
declare liimscH die Caliph.'-" buriliennore, in the same week he 
had sent mules to Peshawar for bringing the money and gifts which 
he expected from the Uritisli as a reward of his neutrality in die 
war* Put, lo and behold, Sindhi rcinarks, !labibullah could neither 
become a Caliph nor could he receive die promised reward J'"’ 

After the murder of 1 labibudah, which event was called die 
murder of diis centuryhis younger brother Nasmllnh who was 
then at Jalalabad proclaimed himself to he a king. I he kingship of 
Nasrullah was recognized by die two sons of Habibullah, namely* 
HayaluUah and InayatulUih, The news of Nasrullah s ascension 
were communicated to Amanullah, die diird son of tlie AlUlr* 
through a telephone. He asked as to what had been done as regards 
the discovery and punishinent of die assassins. Nasrullah also 
informed die viceroy of India about Ins ascension and demanded 
that he should be recognized as the king. However, the cunning 
Briton promised diai when die people of Afghanistan recognized 
Nivsrulhih as king, he would also do the same*^'*^ 
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However^ tJie third son of the Arnil * namely, AmanuUali 
wiiK 31 t>r Kiibiil at Mint lime. 1 Ic was also the conimantlcr-iri- 

■ Chief of ihc armed forces. The treasury, the weaponry and the 
army were in hts conirol.*"^ Consetiuenlly, he look lulvaniagc ol 
his positioTi, invaded Jalalabad and compelled Nasnillah on 
surrender. He proclaimed himself to be the King. Nasnjllah and his 
supporters were brought to Kabul in chains where they weie put in 
dungeoiiH Nasrullah died (here in 1921.^' One reason ol ihe 
success of Amanullah was that Itc liad announced an increase in the 
salary of the soldiers. This increase was Rs, 5 per inonili. 
Previously, the soldiers would get 15 Afghanis per month. Now 
dtai amount was increased to 20 Afghanis per month. On the 
contrary, Nasrullah Itad announced a increase of 2 Afghanis per 
month. Besides, the enthusiasm, seniiineniality, Afghan nationaTisi 
aspirations, ant^ charisma of Amanullah were die factors which 
coniribuied lo his selection as king in prcrcrcnce lo Nasrullah. 

Xll 

The first act tif Aniaiiullah after scatltig on the lUronc on 28 
february 1919'^^ was lo proclaim the independence of 
Afghanistan. On March 3, 1919, Amanullah informed the viceroy 
Lord Chelmsford {r, 1916-19210 of his ascension and also 
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manifcsicd his inieniion to make some changes in the treaties made 
with die British. He wrote to die viceroy ihus- “our htdependcni 
and free Govemmenl considers itself ready at every time and 
scasojiii to conclude such agree in cuts aiid Irealies with Lite British 
Government as may be useful and serviceable in die way of 
commercial advantages to our Govemmenl and Yours . In 
response lo this letter, die Viceroy retorted, “rrom this it seems 
possible that the commercial requirements of Afghanistan are 
diouglit to call for some agreement widi the British Govemmenl, 
subsidiary to the treaties and engagements metuioned abover’’ 
'This discouraging answer of ilie Viceroy led to the ihird Anglo- 
Afghan wjir, Amaiuilhdi sctU his forces lo I he eastern harder. 
During Ulc previous two Anglo-Afghan wars, die British had 
invaded Afghamstaii hui this time it was Afghanistan which was to 

invade India. 

Tlie time of the tliird Anglo Afghan war coincided with 
disturbances and unrest in India, f'or instance, people \vcre 
revolting against the passage of llie draconian Rowlait bills which 
were intended to stifle every sort ol political activity. Similarly, 
the Gallianwala Bagh massacre* “ also took place in die same year. 
Because of llie treaty of Scvercs, which had been concluded at die 
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cud ol' die firsL world war and in which Turkey had been 
disincmbered, there was bitiemcss and reseoimcut among Indian 
Muslims who had carried out campaigns lor ihe proteciiou of 
Caliphate. Furdiennore, die foundation of the 
jllnd had also been laid in die same year.'^ About d\is stale of 
affairs, die lieutenant Governor of die Punjab Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer said dial AFghanisian wanted to take advantage of these 

\ 37 

disturbances and *''Stab die nridsh in the back - 

Aibak maintains that very little soldiers were left in India as 
they were in European fronts. Though the first world war Itad 
ended, ncvcriheiess, the British soldiers had not yet returned to 
India. Never was die time so opportune lor die complete 
[ndependcnce of Afghanistan or for that matter of India if only 
things would have gone in the right direction. Against this 
backdrop, prepa rati oils were started lor the war by die Afghans 
dieniselvcs on the one hand, and Sindin was asked hy Amatuillidi lo 
infonn die Indians about die invading Alghan aniiy and also to 
welcome it, on the otUcrH One night Siiidbi went to the Engine 
House and printed the following aniiouncemem in English and 


Urdu. 
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^ Brave Indians! Courageous countrymen 1 You have read the 
account of the organization of the Provisional Government of 
hidia. It has Raja Mahciidra Pratap as its president, Mr. 
Barakatullah (of Ghadar Party) as its Prime Minister and M. 
■Ubaidullah as its Admlmstraiive Minister* Its object is lo liberate 
India from the Iron clutches of the English and lo establish 
indigenous governmCEit there. 

This governmem of yours heard with utmost pleasure, die 
news of your galhml deeds done for the noble cause of liberty. Von 
have no arms to extirpate the enemies of India and mankind. Tins 
government of yours has tried and succeeded in obtaining help 
from widiout* * Our governnictU has assured itsell and made 
agrcemeius as to your full freedom with Qic allied invading powers. 
Murder llic English wherever you find them* cut the 
telegraph lines, destroy die railway lines and the railway bridges 
and help in all respects tlic liberating armies. None shall be 
molested but who shall resist. Your properties and your homes arc 
safe*"*^” 11iis letter carries ilic signature of "Uhayd Allah. \i had 
been despatched by ihe Provisional Government ol India and on its 
face side there Is a siamp of the minisier oi Interior ot the 
Provisional GovenimeiU* The dcclaraiion was secretly dispaiclitd 
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lo India by Muliannmd 'All die nephew of Siiidlii. and Allah 
Nawaz Khaiu Muiiamniad "Ali took tiie deelaration as far as 
Hyderabad (Deccan). Allah Nawaz Khan took it to the friends of 
Siiidhi in the Punjab/^'^ Poullada says die aimouncemcm of Sindhi 
had been inlercepied by die BriLish, However, Aibak^ fioin 
whose book ihis declaration has been taken, does not say anything 
on its inierccpiion. 

Initially. May 15 bad been luted for the Afghan attack and 
the simultaneous uprising in India/^^ However, die actual war 
started on may 3, 1919 when shots were exchanged between the 
British troops and die Afghati soldiers at die mouth of die Khybcr 
pass. On May 9, the British troops bombed Daka. After that 
Jalalabad and Kabul were also bombed.'^" Hie war became 
operative on the dirce fronts of Khyber, Peiwar and Specn Boldak 
corresponding widi die eastern, soudicrn and western fronts 
respectively. Tlie commander of ibc eastern trout was Saleh 
Muhammad Khan. Sindhi was asked by Amaiiullah to accompany 
Qiis front for the sake of advtce.'^^ f’urthcrmore, Saleh MuhaJiimad 
was told 10 work on die directioivs of Sindhi.Apan trom lacing 
lough res i stance from the Afghan.s, the Bril is h laced shortage ol 
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water. Cliolcra broke out ui tbc Britisb army. Tlie sysieiu ot 

transportation was also hampered. 

'Vl\c iniiial miliiary operations of the .Mghan soldiers against 
llic British were mostly unsuccessful. Only ^n the central Iront 
which had been divided into tltrcc sub-fronts and which were under 
the command of Nadir Khan and his brothers^ the Afghan soldiers 
became very successful. Nadir Khan captured Thai whereas his 
brother Shah Wali Khan capinred Wana. Tlic students of Sindhi 
played a decisive role in the success of Nadir Khan. For instance, 
Zafar Hasan Aibak fought shoulder to shoulder widi Nadir Khan, 
Aibak put his knowledge of Mathematics to good use and all of his 
cannon shots landed on die desired targets. He had already 
prepared a map of the area. The lirst shell was dirown by Nadir 
Khan himself. Sindlii says dial the achievements of Aibak at die 
battle of Tlial were greatly appreciated, in recognition to his 
services, die Afghan Government fixed an honorarium for 
Aibak.Similarly, Uic ncplicw of Sindhi. namely* MnhamiTiad 
""AM had been appoinicd on die western front ot Qandahar to help 
Sardar‘"Abdul Ouddus Khan, Ihc commander of dint fmni.'^'^ 

'Ihe British ihoughl the Afghan invasion and the tribal 
uprisings were encouraged by emissaries from Dellu and 
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AmritsarIVior to ihc Affihan invasion, on 28 April 1919 the 
Afgiian J'orcign minisier wrolc lo Ihc Afghan cn\'oy ai Simla asking 
him *"10 obiain allegiance from Hindus and Mohammadens [Sic]. 
Afglianlsian shares Uic feelings of the Indians and is determined to 
support ilicm. If you gel tltc chance please gel exciting articles 
inserted in tlic newspapers, (l is essential tliat Ghulam Hasan and 
other agents should win over die hearts ot Hindus and Musahuans* 
win favour with the Hindus and also induce tire Hindus lo unite 

with die Musalmans (against the BrilislO*'. 

Tlie Afghans claimed the British were forced to conclude an 
armistice on 31 May. 1919. Negotiations for peace were held 
between 26 July-8 August at Rawalpindi. 'Hie delegation of the 
British was headed by Sir Himalion Grant, die foreign secretary of 
British India. Besides* two Indians namely. Sir Shams Shah and Sir 
Gor Bakhsh Singh were also included in the British delcgauoii. Ihc 
Afghan delegation was headed by ''All Ahtnad Khan, ilie cousin 
and brother-in-law of Amanullah. Other members were "Abdul 
Ghaiti, the teacher of Amanullah, Col. Ghulam Muhammad and a 
Hindu citizen of Kabul Narinjan Das and others/^' 'Ali Ahmad 
Khan had publicly said in a mosque at Rawalpindi on 1st August 
1919 that the recent action of Afghanistan (i.e. the invasion of 
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Briiish India) had been ihc result of her sympaUiy witli the Indian 
Musalmans.'“ Mukirjee says that there is reason to believe that a 
lot of Indian rcvptuiionaries participated in tlte third Afghan war. 
Furihemtorc. he clainns dial he had an interview witli Ute Afglian 
Prime Hafizullah Amin in 1979 at Kabul in which Amin conrimtcd 
this and said also that some Indian revolutionaries had been killed 


I S3 

iti ihc Anglo-Afghan w^^r of 1910* 

In ilic peace ncgniialion of Rawalpiniii^ the compile 

independence of Algliaimiaii was accepted/With the treedom ol 
Afghanistan from the British su7,crainty, it became possible lor her 
lo hirgc diploiniTik reUiiUms with oilier counirics, a power she did 
not posses before*'” On 18 August* 1919, Amanullab celebrated 
ibe iishn-i Isiiglal findependence cclcbnUions) of Afghanistan/^' 
Since dten iliis day is celebrated as ilie naiiotial day of AfgUanisian* 
As regards Uie attitude of die British towards the Afghan 
war, their interpret at ion of it, and what caused it, could hesi bo 
understood from the following proclamation notified by Lord 


Chelmsford (I86H-1933) die Viceroy of India, on 10 May, 1919, 

“His LxccUcncy the Viceroy and Governor General of India 
dc*sires to make known to the loyal subjects of ihe kiiig*l:inperor 
'the regrettable news that the Amir of Afghanistan, in violation of 
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the treaties and in disregard of the steadfast policy of Ills wise 
predecessors, has resolved to make a sudden and wanton attack 
upon llie peace of India. His excellency believes that this surprising 
folly is due directly to tlic course of internal events m Afghanistan 
which followed, upon the murder of his late Majesty the Amir 
Mabibuliah. A powerful seclinn of opinion is not satisfied that tlie 
iruc culpriLs have been brought to account; and resent the method 
in which punishment wa.s meted out, 'fhe growth of this internal 
dissatisfaction is the reason which^ Ills Rxccllcncy helieves, led 
Amir Amanullah to his present rash adventure, m die hope of 
distracting his subject's mind.s Iroin internal discanlcniHi But there is 
also reason to believe that the present breach of faith with India 
may be in part die long-dclayed fruit of the efforts of friends ol 
Germany in Kabul who failed in all dieir endeavours to seduce the 
judgement or shake die loyalty of the late Amir...*,,, Evidence ts 
in IHs ExccUcney's hands which shows diat the Amir excuses this 
act of treachery by pretending that India is in a state of revolution 
which will react on his own country, fhe Amir has professed to Ins 
people that in India neither men's property nor their religion is 
safe; that tlirce men arc forbidden to speak together: tiiat Muslims 
are excluded from their mosques and Hindus ironi their temples. 
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Every man in India knows that Uiesc statements are false*.*..,In a 


suieidal folly Llie Amir has vcmiired to moasnre his sircnglh against 


that of a power which has just emerged victorious from ihc greatest 
war ever fought,,,. 

During die Iasi days of Habibudah, Sindhi and his associates 
had been put in house arrest at Jalalabad, When Amanullah became 
seated on the tlirone, he called diem back to Kabul where Sindlii 
was given a large and spacious house. Sindhi says that when he 
and his parly appeared in die court of Amanullah. die latter 
remarked, “1 am the same person".According to Aibak, this 
was a reference |o the first mccling between Sindhi and 1 labibuUah 
during which Sindhi had presented his scheme before die Afghan 
Monarch. The scheme was that in die event of Afghanistan’s 
invasion of India, a constiluttonal king of Afghanistan would be 


scaled on die dironc of Delhi. Sindhi had proposed the name oi 
IMncc Anianulliih which Mabibullah had approved. 


XllI 


Mawlaiia Sindhi has given an 


accouiu of his activities and 


those of his associates during the era ot Amanullah. Here wc 




escni a gisi IVoni his personal diary in which he .says, l oi a 


short while under the regime of king Amanullah, wc had a glimpse 
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of the Axofijihioji oT our Provisiontil Governmcni in tlic irciitnieiU 
meted out to us. His dealings witli us were nearly the same as with 
his own ministers of the Rrst rank, upon whom he relied so much. 
Whenever, we aitendcd his private meetings we were received with 
the same honour and respcci as was shown to ihc members ot his 
own family and dignitaries of the naiionai level. Never did he turn 
down any advice tetidorcd by us. Nor any recommendation made 
by us was ever rejected by him. lliis being the case, wc did not 
hesitate to render any service to make his Govcmmeni. free and 
strong. The details of our political activities and the contribution 
wc made to it can nfU be given here liecansc they have not reached 
tlic stage of becoming history".***' Furthermore, die Mawlapa 
stales, ^^Ainaiuitlah Kluin^ relations with our mission can be 
judged from the words that he uttered in I he condolence meeting 
diat he held on the dcatli of M awl ana Mahmood Masan. In the 
condolence address he said, aw I ana Mahmood Hasan initiated a 

mission which 1 am going to complete"/*" 

Amanullah Khan had invited and welcomed die Indian 
Muslims to Afglianisuin on tlic occasion of die Hijrat movement 
which stirred die political ocean of India in 1920, IL appears that he 
had exhibited great enthusiasm on ibat occasion. On June 3, 1920, 
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while being seated in an auto, he addressed the emigranis in the 
following words, '^Tltc country of Afghanisian is your country- I 
am a mere custodian for tltc people. 1 welcome you as hrotliers. I 
shall entertain you according to my resources. The colleges and 
military in stliu Lions are open to you. Those of you who are git ted 
with higher education may be pleased to enter the university* Their 
services shall be highly paid for. and those less talented may join 
die army. 

Hut htr llic lime being, we Itnve made special arrangenicms 
for your change of elimaie al Jabai-us-Siraj (Mountain of Light). 
For two mondis you have u> live there as state guests and ilien shall 
come back and lake up jobs according to your discretion . He 
ended his speech hy congraiulating the emigrants on Uieir 
sufferings and sacrifices.'*^ 

The Ilijrai movement had been triggered by die 
dismembermoni of Turkey a I the hands ol the Allied powers. 
Mawlana Abdul Bari from the United provinces had issued a 
fatwa * in the lashion ol the ^ Ulania ot Ueoband. tliat India had 
become Dar-al-Harh (Land of the Enemy), and consequently it was 
incumbent upon Endian Muslims to make Hijrai !o liie nearest 
Musiim couniry.'*^ 'Ubayd Allali Slndhi claims tltat he had 
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prevailed upon Ainiuiullali to make a declaraiiou to tlie el feci; tliat 
wIiojiticvL'f from amoi^' I lie liidiao Murilidis would make odUi'railod 
to Afglianistan, lie would rehabUitatc hUu iu his own country and 
allot him houKc and land (for culiivailon),'^ lit response lo the 
mv it at ion of Ainanullah. thousands of Indians sold away their 
houses and properties for throw away prices and headed towards 
Afghanistan,*’'^ According to one estimate* IBOOO people migrated 
to Arghanislaii* Shaukai Usmant puts the number at 360(X)* Laghari 
says that 7 Lakli Indians gathered togeUicr in Alghanisian in 
response lo die call of the Hiuiai* The world press scolded the 
British over the Hijrat aftair. Some European countries condemned 
die British. Japan, in particular* protested against it and asked as to 
what atrocity had been committed by Brilisb India tliat tlie whole 
population of that country was leaving dietr hearths and homes. 
Laghari claims that Britain came under die influence of this 
international scourge and promised Amanullah that they would 
accept all his terms and conditions as regards the Ireedom of 
Afghanistan provided Amanullah would send back the emigrants to 
I he i I homes, 

On die other hand the emigrants became a source ol burden 
on Afghanistan, for iivstance* the populati<in ol Kabul at that time 
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was 60,000* Willi the arrival of llic emigrants, it was enhanced Ui 
more tlian 7 lakhs. 'Flic price of bread sliot op from 2 paisa to more 
than one nipecn Clear signs of (amine became visible. For these 
reasons, Ama[iollah asked his army to expel die emigranis trom die 
Kabo! city ai iiigin. The nexi moming when Tlbaid Allah came in 
know about it, he met Amaiiultah and urged him not to expel the 
emigratiu: as unceremoniously as that, lor, that would displease the 
Muslims. Consequently. Amanullah called for the emigrants and 
told diem ihai there was not enough space to accommodate them at 
Kabul. However, he would like lo accommodate ihcm in Turkisian. 
Widi diis soft refusal of Amanullah, die emigrants started to return 
10 India on dicir own accord. Only 50 laiiiilics from Sindh decided 
lo settle in 'furkistan. 'fherc tlicy laced much hardships. Some 
returned hack to Sindh.'^" dlius the LUjlM movemem which had 
been undcnakeii with high expectations llz/led oui. 

XIV 

Amanullah could not maintain his anii-Briiish ^ or IVenxy 
which had characterized his life when he was a prince. Widi die 
freedom of Afghanistan and willi his installaiion as the king, his 
re spo ns ibi lilies and priori Lies changed, lie had to keep some son oi 
rapprochement both widi die Soviet Russia and Great Briiain, 
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Arnanullah had entered imo an agreement with ihe British in 
August 1919 at Rawalpindi, tlawcvcr, tribal incursions into the 
British Indian territories did not stop, nicreJbre the British insisted 
on a permanent treaty with Arnanullah. Secondly in 1920 the Soviet 
Russia w!heli was the lirst country lo rccogni/e [he independence 
ol Alghaiiisiaiu pul forward the proposal of friendship between 
Afghanistan and Soviet Russia. These prospects frightened the 
British/^' Lord Chelmsford asked Amanullali on 9 March 1920 lo 
send a delegation to Missori (India), Tlie negotiations started on 17 
April 1920 and continued till 24 July 1920*’^' Tlie leader of Uie 
Afghan delegation was Malunood Tarzi. A third ireaiy with the 
British was signed in November 1921 at Kabul when Sir Henry 
Dohbs arrived there, I'lie l>ohhs mission was geared to weaning 
AfghaTivstan away from the Soviel inlluence. However, prior to 
signing tliis treaty, Afghanistan had signed a treaty of friendship 
with the Soviet Russia on May 26, 1921 at Kabul, 

By virtue of die agreeincnis between Arnanullah and die 
British, die cordial relations between the Afghati king and Sindhi 
were hampered. Tor this reason, '"Ubayd Allah was not penniiied 
to open an Indian Urdu University at Kabul despite die faci dial lie 
had played a formidable role in the victory of Anianullah over the 
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British. Sindlii Uad already set up an Indian school at Aliabad on 
Ihc estate of Nadir Khan, 'rhrough a mutual arraiigemciU half of 
the expenses oF Uils school were met through the financial help of 
Nadir Khan and the remauiing half had to be arranged hy the 
managers of the school. Sindhi jiow wanted lo promote this school 
to a University For die cstahlisUment ot which he had tormulatcd an 
(■hihoraie const it m ion. However, the British ambassador at Kahn I 
prevaiicd upon the AFglian Foreign minister and urged iiiin not to 
accept the proposal oF the Indian University. Despite these 
di.scouraging developments, Sindhi says, he miglii have decided to 


settle pennancntly in Afghanistan had it not been for the fuiuie or 
concern of the young students on die one hand and die failure of 
the Provisional Govcrnmciil in some oF its activities on the other. 


When the activities of the Provisional Govenuneni were 
stopped by Amanullali after the agreement of 1921, Sindhi formed 
the Kabul Congress Commiltec in 1922, Tlie moving spirii of diis 
idea was Dr, Noor Muhammad Sindhi who had made lli j ri il from 
Hyderabad. He was known to Mr, Gandhi and die young iiiemhers 
of the Congre.ss, Tht Congress Committee of Kabul was afllliaied 
with Ibe parent body in the Gia session through die el forts ot Dr. 
Ansari, who was then secretary of Congress." Hits was dic llrsl 
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Congress Cominiuce outside the Ilrilish envpire :md Ubnyd Alhdr 

IT? 

says he fell proud lo be elected its first president. 

'Ubayd Allah had developed relations widi Soviet Russia 
during Ainanullah’s era. lie says iliat relations with Russia became 
possible tlirougli the permission and suggesiion ol Ainamillah. 
Praiap also played a role in it. It was LhrongU his suggestion that 
our youth started iraffic to Russia. When Indian Communist party 
was csiablisheil in Mo.scow under the leadership of M.N.Roy. its 
headquarters was established at Tashqand. For many years, Roy 
ran affairs of the Indian Communist pany. For this reason he 
hccainc our friend. When the British urged Amanullah to stop the 
activities of the Indian revolutionaries in his country, Sindlii 
decided to leave Afghanistan for Soviet Russia.” Besides, Sind hi 
says that during the last day.s of bis stay in Kabul. M i iwlttl iit 
Muhammad 'Ali, Mawlana SUaukat ‘Ali and Mawlana Husain 
Ahmad Madau'i were in prison, lifforls were being made to 
separate our friends from us. In circumstances like these, it was not 
po.ssible for me lo enjoy llie royal lawpllaliiy at Kabul, Aihak is 
of the opinion (hat when the Afghan Government refused to give 
the charter of an Indian University to Mawlana .Sindlii. the latter 
was left wilii two choices, i'irst, to give up politics for good and 
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lead ilK remamitig pan of lits life quietly io AfghanisiaTi; seeond. 


lo leave Afghauifiiau for some olhcr eouoiry and continue liis anti- 
Bi itisli activities there. The Mawlana reflected on this issue for one 
year and tmally he opted for Ihc second choice despite die fact that 
It was replete with myriad troubles and hardships. He decided to go 


to Muslim Turkey via Russia as il was not possible for him to go 
via Iran for the simple reason that Iran was under the strong British 
influence in those daysJ^‘ About his journey to Soviei Russian. 
Slndhi says in his diary. November 1922, wc crossed Jaihun 


(Oxus) and became the guest of Soviet Workers at lermiz. We 


ituliated a new observation of the intcrnaiional world politics. 


\n\ 


During tl)c Seven years stay in Afghanistan, Sindhi gained a 
firsi hand knowledge of Afghanistan's court tnirigues, royal 
jealousies and conspiratorial nature of die Afghan way of doing 
things. He e^uiid neither ouiibx Amir Ihibibullah nor later his son 
Amanullah, His stay in Afghanistan proved useful for that country 
but not for India* Aibak maintains that even though the Afghan 
Goventment turned a deaf car lo die suggestions of Sindlii, 
nevcriheless, because of llie far-sightedness of Sindhi, Alghaiiistnii 
secured its independence thanks to the sacrifices offered by die 



Soulheni Indian Moplas and die Northern Indian Punjabis* But 
India remained in bondage as ever before. Afgbanislan left Us 
aliies-in-wnr i.e. die Indian Muslims to tlieir desliiiy*^ * 

When Amanultah Khan showed his willingness to come to 
terms with the British. "^Ubayd Allah Sindhi was disillusioned. 
Theneeforth, he had to seek fresher and greener pastures as it were 
for solving the problem of India. Since die Soviet Russia was 
reckoned a great rival of die British imperialism and since she 
wanted to stab the ikitish in die back, Sindhi and Ins entourage 
fixed dicir ga/^e on the IhS.S.R, for help, U appears diat die Indian 
revolutionaries cherished the vision that a honeymoon between 
nationalism and Communism might help them in getting rid of the 
British imperialism. It was the espousal of this a.spiraiion or iaini 
hope which dragged Mawlana Sindhi to Soviet Russia. In the next 
chapter we will discuss and analyze die Mawlana s mission to 


Soviet Ru.ssia. 
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rHAPTRR THREE 

MAWLANA - imAYT) ALLAHVS ^^SSION TO SOVIET 

RUSSIA 

1 

In die previous chapter, we discussed "^Ubayd Alla's mission 
to Afghanistan and his activities there. Apparently, his presence in 
Afghanistan was beneficial for tiiat country; however, it would 
appear that, to all intents and purposes, he did not gain anything 
from his friendship with King Amanullah, I he latier exploited die 
anti-British aspirations and stick-to-iliveness of 'Ubayd Allab and 
secured complete independence for Afglianistan during the tiiird 
Anglo-Afghan war. There is abundant evidence that 'Ubayd Allah 
inflated tlie jingoistic tendencies of Anianullah and pitied a small 
country of 8 million population against a huge country of 200 
million’; this fad by itself was by no means a small 
accomplislimenu Nonetheless, from lUc treaty of Rawal Bindi in 
August 1919, till the last treaty which Amanullah signed witli the 
British in November 1921, die Afghan monarch left his ally i,e. 
''Ubayd Allah, in the lurch. It appears dial since Amanullah was not 
sure about the ultimate outcome of dicse treaties, he toyed with 
"Ubayd Allah and his associates by promising them false assurances 
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Slid* as tiic csUihlishmau an hitlnm UrtUi Umvcrsiiy ai KahiiL 
However, when he extracted concessions from the British in the 
wake of the permanent treaty, Oie services of’'Ubayd Allah, so it 
would appear, were no longer needed. U has been suggested that 
the British conditioned die approval or grant of concessions to 
Amanullah with Ihc expulsion of the Indian revolutionaries from 
Afghanistan, more specifically Sindhl and his associates. 
Consequently, Amanullah stopped the activities of die provisional 
Govemmenl after having signed die last treaty of friendship widv 
the British and expelled the Indian revolutionaries from Kabul;’ 
The Afghan Government refused Sindhi's proposal to establish an 
Indian Urdu University at Kabul; had this proposal been accepted, 
it would have gone a long way in the education of Afghans and in 
making Afghanistan a better place to live In, These developments, 
alongwith several others wliich Ivave been explained in die previous 
chapter, made Sindhi disillusioned and disappointed and he decided 
to leave Afghanistan for Soviet Russia/ 


'"Ubayd Allah had already forged cantacis widi Russia since 
the days of Amir Uabibullah, The provisional Government had 
dispatched two delegations to Tsarist Russia in 1916; die first one 
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ill Mitrch-April and Uic second one in August-Scptcmbcr.^ riicsu 
delegations were geared to urge Tsarist Russia to break her alliance 
with Great Britain and to help either in the AfghanTndian action 
against Britain or to remain neutral. Mawlana Sindhi had 
dispatched one of his students, namely. Khushi Muhammad alias 
Muhammad '"Ali with the first mission which had returned safely to 
Kabul. The second mission was stopped at Tenniz; the officials 
were arrested hy the Tsarist authorities of Turkisian and handed 
over to the British Consular General at Mashad.^ Secondly, after 
the Bolshevik revolution in 1917, Sindhi dispatched Muhammad 
^Ati lo Tashqand early in 1920. The purpose of this dispatch was to 
find out die state of affairs existing in the Soviet Russia and to 
explore the possibilities of die Soviet assistance in the liberation of 
India. After the Bolshevik revolution, Russia had broken up her 
alliance wiUi Britain. V.T Lenin (1870-1924) the main actor in the 
so-called October revolution preached and propagated die slogan of 
the “nations right to self determination".^ Obviously, this slogan 
ringed favourably to the inliabiiaiits of India who groaned under die 
iron-yoke of British imperialism. Since Britain feared dial Soviet 
Russia was innstenninding ihc disiurhances in India, hostilities 
began between, the two countries. For this reason, Sindhi felt 
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intrigued to capitalize on tliese hostililies and seek ihe help of 
Soviet Russia in the freedom of India, 

The third lime when ‘Uhayd Allah got in touch with the 
Soviet Russia was during the era of Amanullah Khan, When the 
latter became the King of Afghanistan, that country did not enjoy 
diplomatic relations with other countries, Tlicrefore, in order to 
forge these relations with Russia and other European countries, a 
delegation under tlie headship of General Muhammad Wall Khan 
was sent to Russia. Muhammad Wall Khan was the same person 
who had informed Amanullah of the murder of Hablbullab through 
a telephone from the parao station of Bowli, near Jalalabad, 
General Wall Khan was a foreign minister in 1919, Sardar Ghulam 
Siddiq Khan was his secretary. Later, Ghulam Siddiq Khan was 
appointed foreign minister and Wali Khan was exalted to the post 
of the prime minister of Afghanistan.*'* The younger nephew of 
Sindhi, namely, 'Aziz Ahmad was also sent witli the delegation to 
Russia. ""Aziz Ahmad reached Moscow; learnt die Russian language 
and studied for some lime at tlic University ot die Asiatic 1 oilers 

I 

of the East. A description of this University will occupy us later in 
this chapter. Later, 'Aziz Ahmad returned to Kabul with the 
members of the delegation, A second delegation was also sent to 
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Russia under ilie Icadcrslilp of Mawla iia Muliammad Miyan alias 
Maw I ana Mansoor Ansari, a companion of Siiidlii and co-audior of 
the silk-letters. An Afghan youtli Muhammad Gul also 
accompanied this mission. 

Besides, otlier friends of Sindhi and members of the 
provisional Govcmmeni such as Raja Mahendra Pratap and 
Mawlana Barakatullah Bhopali had preceded Sindhi to visit Russia. 
Reportediy. botli Bhopali and Pratap met Lenin in May 1919 and 
discussed wiUi him tlic problem of die Ireedoin of India." Of these 
wo men. Barakatullah, who was a member of the Muslim League 
and the Indian national Congress simultaneously, stayed m Soviet 
Russia as an unofficial representative of Afghanistan. He was first 
received by Lenin on 7 March, 1919." Apart from Bhopali and 
Pratap who also'considered himself an unolficial representative of 
Afghanistan." Maulvi ‘Abdur Rabb. an Indian traders and a South 
Indian Hindu, namely. Adiarya also met Lenin in the spring ot 

|4 

1919, These people lived in Moscow for nine monih. 
Barakamllali, ibough a staunch Muslim, nevertheless sought to 
prove that the main propositions of Communism and Islam, were 
identical.'^ During his stay in Moscow, he is reported to have 
written a pamphlet on dte theme of Communism and Muslim 
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nations. This pamphlet was translated into several Eastern 
languages. Ii is said that the publication of this booklet played an 
enormous role in the propagation of Bolshevik ideas in the Soviet 
Russia, India and the Middle East.’^ Similarly, in another speech 
Barakaiullah said, “Socialism is good for them (the people of the 
East); they must defend it and must join forces with the Bolshevik 
conimgcnis and drive the English usurpers out of their couniries”.’’ 
'I'hc utterance of ihis statement and a host of others by a 
means dial in their frenzy of anti-Britishness and Anglophobia ilie 
Indian revolutionaries liad developed such a strong liking for the 
Soviet Union lliat they were ready to make any compromise 
hciween religion and atheislic Communism which was a great foe 
of religion in general. 

While still in Kabul, Mawlatia Sindhi had done enough 
Spade work to contact the Russian officials diemsclves. For 
iiisiance, Sindhi had developed good relations wilh Pedor F. 
Raskolnikov, Lenin's envoy to Kabul in early 1920, through 
Khushi Muhammad and Mr, Rcisner, the brodier-in-law of the said 
envoy, who was the first secretary in the Russian embassy at 
Kabul,Similarly he had also established friendly relations Mr, 
Soritz, the first Soviet envoy to Kabul and the predecessor of 
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Raskolnikow, through Khushi Muhammad. One day Sorilz visited 
Sindhi's residence at Kabul and hold conversation with him on , 
issues related to India. What actually transpired between the two 
men in concrete tenns is not clear; however, the meeting is said to 

have lasted for more than one hour,^'^ 

Muhammad Sarwar (1906^1983) opines that "Ubayd Allah's 
lilt towards Soviet Russia and his messianic expectations from that 
country are traceable to the time when Uie Ottoman Caliphate was 
totally defeated and its capital Istanbul was occupied by the British 
forces in 1918. This event led *^Ubayd Allah to the conclusion that 
ihe ciuaiieipalion of India aloniiwilli other Muslim countries from 
the iron clutches of Britain was not possible without joining hands 
with Soviet Russia.^^ Funhennore, Sarwar asserts that 'Ubayd 
Allah had been influenced by the socialist Revolution. Even though 
he remained an Indian nationalist till the last, his was the type of 
nationalism which fostered socialism and considered it as the only 

way to progress, and freedom not only for India but also for other 
11 

nations like her. 

MI 

Tlic Bolshevik revolution brought about by VJ. Lenin and 
Leon Trotsky (1879-1940) in Russia in 1917 had engendered great 
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expectations among the anti-imperialist Indian revolutionaries. 
Apparently, tliese revolutionaries who. for all practical purposes, 
did not gain anything from their alliance with Germany but who, 
nevertlieless, were not prepared to give up this alliance as yet, 
were coming round Ute idea in mid-1917 that tliey must co-operate 
with the Bolsheviks.^^ Like Berlin previously, the revolutionartes 
from the world had converged in the Soviet republic. There were at 
least one million citizen.s of China, Korea. India. Iran and Turkey 
in the .Soviet Union in 1917 through 1920.=' In the leadership of 
Lenin, the Soviet Union had become a dream-land for these 
revolutionaries and adventurists from around *e globe.-* Moscow 
was like Makkah for them who had agglutinated die re and were 
'girding up their loins' to combat the British Iinperiaiism, 

As far as the rcvoUiiioiiaries from India were concerned, 
tliey were of different denominations and backgrounds. Some o! 
them had reached the Soviet Republic in connection with the 
Caliphate movement. The purpose of this group war to help Turkey 
in her was with the Allies. Another section of the emigrants did not 
have Turkey In their scheme of things. There only ambition was to 
reach the Soviet Republic. But what was it dial had dragged Uieiii 
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lo Russia? In response to this question, majority of them—about 45 

men— gave tltc following answers. 

“To work for the benefit of the Indian revolution or To 
serve tlic Indian revolution" or ‘Tor the liberation of India” 
or “To right nngland" or “To serve my native iand".-" 
Another group which consisted of 17 people gave the 
following reasons for the visit to Russia, “To ask for aid”, 
“In search of aid from tlic Soviet authorities”.' .Seven 


persons declared tiiat they had come to Russia “To join die 
revolution or “To conduct revolutionary work" or as the 20- 
years-old Shaukat ‘Usmani replied, “To join the 
revolutionary movement". Eight persons gave answers like 
this, “In order to get military training and learn propaganda 
work”. Five declared that they wanted “To study the 
Bolsheviks" or “To Icam to make a revolution" or as the 


50-years-o!d 'Abdus Subhan said, “Indian revolniionaries 
wanted to leant a lesson from the Russian Revolution" or as 
the 42-yoars-old Sabdar Khan said, “to study the Russian 
revohilion and lind llie ways Ihr Ihe Indian revoluimn lo 


follow”.-? '‘Abdur Rabb Barq, (1875-1960) iltc leader of die 
Indian Revolutionary Association wrote to Georgy Chtchenn 
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(1872-1936) ihe Soviet foreign minister, on July 29, 1921 
that it was not because of the good living conditions that his 
Association had arrived in the Soviet Republic, for. the 


Indians could “live far belter outside Russia than inside. The 
only thing that attracted Indian revolutionaries about Russia 
was her revolutionary spirit, her proximity to India and her 
revolutionary schools to train young revolutionaries". In 
another letter addressed to the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International ‘ Abdur Rabb wrote on 8 May 1921 
tliat “die peoples of India have taken a liking for tire Soviet 


Government because it is an enemy of Britain and a partisan 
of the principle of self-dcterininalioir “ One person said 


lie i'twuc lo 


Unssla a Tier doscrlliiA <1'^' HrijilisU army: 


wlicrcus tiiioilicr SJiitl 


on his way back borne 


IVom 'I'urkcy/^ 

Besides. Soviet Russia was the only country in the world 
which was impervious to die British Imperialism and where the 
revolutionaries could carry out dieir anti-imperialistic work freeiy 
without the fear of arrest and persecution by the British colonial 
authorities. Almost every Muslim country was under the direct or 
indirect British or European Imperialistic Yoke.’* The 
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revoluiionaries based ai Sovici Russia were supposed to take die 
new louiid jti>si>el ol Comuiumsi ideology to llicir lespeeiive 
countries and “spread dtc good news around"” as it were. 
Furthetmore, since the Bolshevik revolution, contrary to the 
predictions of Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Friedreich Engels (1820- 
1895), did not succeed to take roots in tlie industrially advanced 
West European countries, Lenin turned his attention to die East. 
Besides, in Fewer hut Better Lenin wrote, “The rinal victory 

of socialism |was] fully and absolutely assured by virtue of die faci 
dial Russia, India and China etc. the countries which constitute die 
overwhelming majority of the population of the globe had been 
completely drawn into the struggle for its emancipation". One 
way of bringing about world revolution was to weaken imperialistic 

powers by encouraging national revolts. 

It was widi a view to radicalize this objective dial die Soviet 
Government encouraged Muslims to rise in armed rebellion against 
Britain. This is exemplified by the fact that on December 3, 1917, 
the Council of people's commissars published an “Appeal to all the 
working Muslims of Russia and the East". The wording of this 
appeal was very inllammaiory. This document ran like this: ‘Now, 
when war and chaos arc sliaking the old world to its foundations. 
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when the whole world is fired with resenmiein against the 
imperialist robbers, when every spark of indignation becomes 
transformed into a mighty flame of revolution, when even the 
Indian Muslims, oppressed and tormented by a foreign yoke, are 


lising in revoll againsl llieii enslavers, il is impossible lo remain 
silent. l,o.sc no time and shake the ancient conquerors of your land 
from your baekt. Tliat is your right, for. your destiny is in 


your own hiintls". ^ 

Information as regards the revolutionary situation in Europe 
trickled to India through the Kabul based revolutionaries about 


whom a certain Russian scholar has the following comments to 
offer. “It is difficult to overestimate the importance of die Kabul 
group and its activities. U played an enormous role in providing 
India with truthful information about the revolutionary situation in 
Europe. According to the book by Cecil Kaye. Chief of the British 
Intelligence in India, rnmmunisrn ig M ia, tbe colonial 
administration was watchful of every move of the Indian 
revolutionary 6migrd groups, which it rightly regarded as the 
hearers of an anti-colonialist ideology. The thoroughness with 
which the British strove to root out the shootings ol this ideology 
from Indian soil reflected tlieir realization of the true scope of the 
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looming danger. Even llion llie more far-sighted among die 
colonialists saw iliat the struggle for national lihcralion was only 
one step away from die struggle for social emancipation . 

rv 

The centre of attraction and hullabaloo which was initially 
Berlin and from where it had been sliified to Kabul was now taken 
to Tashqand, “the city of stones", where the Indian revolutionaries 
converged. AtTashqaitd, the Bolsheviks had established an Eastern 
University for the Asiatic Toilers of the East in 1920, It had a 
student body of 622 by the end of dial year; the following year this 
number swelled to 923 and in the early 1924 1015 siudents were 
attached to diis instituiioii.’" 'Ilic main objective of diis University 
was to train iiiilionalists as revolutionaries.^" it was more of ii 
propaganda cenirc than a University M.N. Roy was die iicad of the 
Indian deparuncni in the Eastern University. Furthermore, Roy 
was also the head of die Indian Comtviunisi pany founded by liim at 
Tasliqand in December 1920.*' He ran the affairs of this party for 
several years and became die friend of ‘Ubayd Allah .■** As 
mentioned above. Sindtii had dispatched his student Khushi 
Muhammad alias Muhammad ''Ali to TaslKiaiid early in 1920. 
Khushi Muhammad met wilh Roy and then went to Moscow wlierc 
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he mci some leaders of the comintem” or Communist 
Iniemaiional. an organization instituted by Unin in 1919 with die 
avowed intention of bringing about Communist revolutions in other 
countries tiirqugh the help of workers. He studied Communist 
literature and joined the Communist party of Russia. Khushi 
Muhammad was the chief agent of Roy in EuropeRratap claims 
that Khushi Muiiammad gol an important post in the third 


international.''^ Me also did some secretarial Job for the ComuUem 
in Moscow.Me had been told at Moscow to keep in touch witli 
ihe Soviet embassy at Kabul; furtliermorc. he had been instructed 


to give as much lluancial assisiance to MawliUlil ^^indhi m Kabul as 
he needed for hi.s national cause.'"' However, after Khushi 
Muiiammad's conversion, Sindlii became very cautious in dealing 
witli him. Sindhi told Aibak that he should not discuss certain 
issues in the presence of Khushi Muiiammad.''" This obviously 
meant that Khushi Muhammad was doing espionage work for the 
Russians. 'Ubayd Allah says that Khushi Muhammad had Joined 


the Communist party a few days prior to his (Sindhi's) departure 
from Kabul. After liis conversion to Communism, our formal 
association ceased to exist. Only friendship and love [for Khushi 
Muhammad] l emaiacd.*'^ 
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V 

Wlwn '■'Ubayti Allah Slndhi decided to leave Afghanistan for 
Soviet Russia, he asked the Afghan Goverameni for a passport for 
himself as well as for his associates, a group of nine persons in all. 
Apart from “^llbayd Allali, the group included Khushi Muhammad 
alias Muhammad ‘All; Dr. Noor Muhammad who had reached 
Kabul via the nuijahid camp, tqhal Shaidai {1888-1974), Umar 
Zafar Masood, “Abdur Rashid and ‘Abdul ''Aiiz, I he last lour 
persons had reached Kabul during the Mijial movetueiit. Besides, it 
Hindu teacher of Habibiya school, natnely. Sibnath Banerji also 
wished to join the delegation as an adventuri.si.'" Aibak maintains 
dial the Afgitan Government desired to keep Dr. Noor Muhammad 
and Aibak back in Afghaitisian but bodi of diem dechned die good 
oifer in the following words. "When our elders are not permiued 
to do political work, we can not stay here and serve die Afghan 
Government. For, we have not come here to make money. On die 
contrary, wc came here to work for die freedom of our country".*' 
On receiving passports. Aibak sold away his liorse for 53 
pounds with die intention of making money for the journey. Khushi 
Muhammad had. money on him which he had obtained from the 
tJiK>;iaii umeiilk u li.wy I'tuise In- wat prumt.lini' not onlv in tuilia 
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and Afghanistan but also elsewhere in Europe. Dr. Noor 
Muhammad Itad saved money from his medical practice. Similarly, 
Iqbal shahidai and “^Abdur Rashid liad saved money by doing 
translation work at the office of Jamal I’asha at Kabul. Himcrji had 
aeeumulaicd money from his salary at llabibiya school. Abdul 
'Aziz was under- the financial patronage of Khushi Muhammad 
whereas Iqbal Shaidai bore the expenses of 'Umar Zafar Masood. 
Only 'Ubayd Allah and his nephew 'Aziz Ahmad were 
resourceless.” However, his students, particularly Aibak catered 
' for the financial needs of the Mawlana and had put before him ail 
bis belongings. Allah Nawaz Khan could not go widi tliis 
delegation as he had married the daughter of 'Abdur Rahman, the 
former Mihtar of Chiiral.” 

Khushi Muhammad obtained the Russian visa for Sindhi and 
bis entourage. He bad already been to Moscow and was aware of 
tire situation maintaining tliere. Despite the fact that he had become 
a member uf llie Rus.sian Cuinmunisi party, nevertheless, heeau.se 
of his former services, Sindhi supported him at Kabul. As a matter 
of fact, after embracing the Cominunist ideology Khushi 
Mubammad lived in Afglianistan only on the assurance and 
guatantce of Sindhi which he had given to the Afght.n Government. 
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At KabuJ, Kliuslii Muhammad acted as an agent of ilie Soviet 
Russia. In fact, it has been suggested that one of the factors which 
contributed to the expulsion of Sindlii from Kabul was his 
association with, and his patronage of, Khushi Muhammad, 
Mawlana Siiidhi had given a warning to the Afghan Government to 
the effect that if Khushi Muhammad was driven out from 
Afghanistan, he would also leave that country. Now when 
circumstances compelled Sindlii to leave Afghanistan, it was not 
possible for Khushi Muhammad to slay behind in Kabul. Aibak 
holds dial hccaiisi; of Khushi Muhammad's associaiion with the 
Sovici Russia. “Ubayd Allah hoped iluit he would be lielpl'ul for 

him in Mo-scow! However, as tliiiies lumed out. he was nol that 

S5 

helpful as Sindhi liad expected, ' 

VI 

The band of Mawlana Sindhi left Kabul on Sunday, 15 
October, 1922, Laghari, however, claims Uiai the actual depanure 
took place a week later^ that is, on 22 October^ 1922. In Laghaii s 
opinion tins dday had been occasioned by King AmaiiullaU who 
contemplated over the route which he would approve for the band. 
Instead of taking the general liighway leading to Mazar Sharil, the 
central city of Afghani TurkisUn, and passing dirough Bamyan, 
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fiviiums iVn [hu (wit sLUutcs iil Uutitiha iraccjthlc to (lie tiivtcs o( 
Ashoka. an unbeaten paili was chosen for Sindhj and his group. 
Tins path was not only hazardous but also difficult to traverse, 
Aibak opines that Uie track was a deserted one and no caravaji of 
horses or mules had treaded it before. Only pedestrian travellers 
would beat il occasionally, crossing the Hindu Kush and entering 
the Afghani Turkistan.^^ 

The selection of this hard and difficult route in preference to 
the general highway leading to Soviet Russia has been interpreted 
to mean that Amanullah did not wish "^Ubayd Allah Sindhi to meet 
Sardar Nadir Khan who was llien stationed at Qataghan in the 
province of Badaklishan, the land of the Nightingales, as the head 
of ilie adininisiralive department. Laghari says that Amanullah had 
sent him there to collect taxes,Nadir Khan's younger brotlier, 
Sardar Hashim Khan, who later became the prime minister of 
Afghanistan during the kingship of Nadir Kltan, had shortly 
returned to Kabul from his gubernatorial assignment at Jalalabad 
and he informed Nadir Khan about *'lJhayd Allah's journey lo 
Russia, Consequently, Nadir wrote to Aibak dial prior to their 
departure, both Sindhi and Aibak should see him for the last time. 
Furthermore, Nadir Khan wrote drat Sindhi's delegation should go 
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to Russia via Qaiaghan, Against this background, the Afghan 
Government ensured that Sindhi should not see Nadir Khan in 
route to Russia. It was feared that in me event of the supposed 
niceiing, Nadir Kiian might prevail upon Sindlii m stay hack m 
Afghanistan. Aibak has given two more possible reasons as to why 
Anianuilah did not wish Sindhi to meet with Nadir Klian. FirsU to 
compel Sindhi to give up politics and settle quietly m Afghanistan. 
When the Afghan Government failed in iliis respect^ she resorted to 
create hurdies in his journey. Secondly, by taking the dangerous 
paili. die delegation might be surprised, it was hoped, by dacoiis 
and forced to retreat to Kabul.As for die differences between 
Amanullah and Nadir Khan by virtue of which tltc two men were 
holding different opinions on Sindhi. l^ghari claims that Nadir 
Khan had become disgrunllcd with Amanullah at die time of the 
peace conference between Afghanistan and British India* Nadir 
Khan wanted to lead die delegation to India, but contrary to his 
aspirations, Amanullah assigned the task to Tanti* The rest is a 


plain slory. 


Vll 


After liaving travelled through a difncult terrain. Impassable 
valley and cold cfimaie, Mawlam Sindhi's entourage reached 
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Mri 7 .ar Sharif after a week long journey. Horses and mules were 
employed during this travel. The next day, that is on 23 October 
1923. iliey set their foot on the Soviet territory. In order to reach 
the modem city of pattagissar the historical or ancient name of 
wltich is Teciniz, the liometown of Imam Termizi (824-894). a 
famous traditionist of classical times, the band had to cross Oxus. 
The plan was that from Termtz, they will catch a train which will 
take them to the -“holy land" passing Uirough Bukhara. Samarkand 
and Tashqand. However, at Termiz, the party came to realize that 
there was no rail track at Termiz as the same had been destroyed 
by ihe Basmachis—the anti-Soviet Muslim militant group which 
hud risen in armed rev nil in Russian Turkisian against .Soviet 
usurpation of iheii' land. The parly oi .Sindlii was told that at the 
city of Kurki or' Karslii situated at a distance of four days journey 
from Termiz. tliey will be able to catch a train. But then they Itad 
to reach Karslii' via a ship as travelling Uirough land route was 
considered dangerous in view of the possible attack by the 

Basmach is.“ 

On d.t Oetolier MJ22.'Dhayd Allah's parly moW liiiidsuifi 
for Uirce days and, putting tlieir luggage in a ship, left Uie city of 
Pattagissar for Kurki or Kashi. They had calculated that on the 



iouTih day the party would reach Karshh However, contrary lo 
tl^elr expectations the journey was a bit lengthier and instead of the 
fourlii day the party reached their destination on the 7th day. This 
means that the party must have experienced some hardship in the 
items of foodstuff. After having disembarked on the bank of liie 
river, the party hired a bullock cart, loaded it with the luggage and 
headed towards the railway station where they reached in iwo 
hours. While going to tlic railway station, the entourage of Sindhi 
had tt> cross a ft>res( in the midst of wUiclt stood a Russian soldier 
doing the duty of a guard. Aibak has drawn a grim portrayal of this 
soldier. He says dial the man had put on dirty and dingy clothes 
and from his hollow cheeks it appeared that he was starving for a 
week. Obviously, the soldier was underfed and undernourished, in 
fact, says Aibak, this was the condition of the entire military group 
to which this man belonged* In view of tills poor condition of the 
military, Aibak speculates that had a powerful force invaded Russia 
ai that time, it could have saved not only the Soviet Central Asia 
but also the entire Soviet Union from the horrors and devastation of 
the Bolshevik revolution, Bui then, he surmises further, it was the 
will of God to chastise die world by the scourge of die Communists 
in die decades to come.*** 
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Al Kurki, Suidlii dud liiit Look a liain buunU Loi 

Bukhara. The members of the delegation were given second class 
lickcis. Aibak has given a dcscriplton of Russian trains in tiiosc 
days which, he says, were different from die Indian trains* llicrc 
were two types of compartments in these trains. One type 
contained soft cushions and were called L^kbi (soft) in Russian 
language, these were considered first class. Tlic second category of 
compartmenus did not have soft cushions and were called Tverdi 
(hard): tlicse were counted as second classFurthermore, each 
comparuncni had a capacity or space for four passengers. At night, 
two passengers would sleep on each side, one on the upper berdt 
and the other one on the lower berth. Mawlana Sindhi> Aibak and 
Dr* Noor Muhammad traveled in one compartment while the rest 

M 

of their companions travelled in oilier compartments* 

The train reached Bukhara after a jouniey of one day and 
two nights* It should be pointed out that since Sindhi liad 
established his htmaOdcs and credentials with the Russian 
aviihoriiies hy virtue of Ihs being (i) a member of the Indian 
National Congress (ii) president of die Congress Commitiee of 
Kabul and (iit) a mmislcr in the Provisional Government of India at 
Kabul, he was treated as a guest of the Soviet Government 
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everywhere in the Soviet Russia. This being the case, '^Ubayd Allah 
and his companions were lodged in a big house as the guests of the 
Bukharan Government. This stay had been necessitated by the fact 
that die train bound for Moscow had no space for two days. 
Therefore, Sindhi and his associates had to wait for two days m a 
large house in Bukhara as mentioned above. During the day time, 
die group would have occasion to visit the city. It was at Bukhara 
that Mnwlana Sindhi had a meeting with M.N, Roy.*^ Iqbal Shaidai 
also met Roy at Bukhara. 

Aibak has given a description of the city of Bukhara in the 
posi-Bolshevik era. He says that there was acute scarcity of 
foodstuff and other items of daily use. The Turkmen villagers, 
donning long overcoats and putting on hairy headgears which made 
them look dreadful* would bring a modicum quantity of eatables to 
the market for die purpose of selling, li appeared that die entire 
clcni/cnR of the city were dependenL for the food upon these 
Turkmen villages. Chaos and uncertainly was visible everywhere, 
'llierc was so sysiem or arrangeinciU for the discharge of garbage. 
A Tier the Bolshevik revolulion, die Russians had captured and 
taken control of the properties, houses and factories of the people, 
'fliis was so because the Communist ideology did not allow people 



10 own private properly. Each person had been lowered to the 
sCEttis of a labourer; he would work for the Govemmetit and gei his 
sustenance in return. The Bolsheviks called this Social equality . 
Thanks to die principle of social equality, there was so much 
shortage of houses that sometimes an entire family was compelled 
to live in one room. Despite the fact that the revolution was five 
years old. noneiheless,^ there was no end to chaos and confusion, 
'I’he city of Bukhara which was at one lime a great scat of Islamic 
learning and civilization and which had given birlli to great 
sdiolars, pliiiosophers, doctors and sufis such as Imam Bukhari 
Ihn Sinn (980-1037). and Shaikh Bahauddiii Naqshhand 
(1318-I3S8). Uie founder of the Naqshabandia order of sufis. to 
mention only a few, wore a deserted and desolate look. 

One evening, while in Bukhara, Muhammad 'Ali went over 
to M awl ana Sindhi after evening meals and hold conversation with 
him as to wliat might be their future course of action in Russia. As 
mentioned before, Muhantmad ^Ali had already embraced 
Communist ideology and now he wanted to impose tliai ideology 
on Sindhi Muhammad ‘Ali told the MayylaM dial undl and unless 
his party supported the Bolsheviks, it would be impossible for tliem 
even to get bread in Russia let alone expecting any sort of political 
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help. Furthenivore Muhammad ^Ali told the that it was 

not possible for Lite religious minded people to live in Russia. 
Aibak maintains that this discourse of Muhammad "Ali perturbed 
Mawlana Sindhi very much. He claims furiiicr diai when he saw 
this attitude of Muhammad ^Ali, he visited Sindhi» gave him 52 
pounds and spoke to him in the following fashion. “This amount is 
at your disposal.-You can spend ii the way you wish, whedicr you 
use it for your personal needs or for political work, it is upio you. I 
won't intervene In Obviously the purpose of Aibak in giving 
Qiis amount to Sindhi was that he wanted to make him feel secure 
financially so that the gloom created by the discourse ol 

Muliammad '^Ali could be removed. 

Aibak has contradicted a statement of Madani in which the 
latter had said Uiat Mawlana Sindhi travelled on fool for several 
miles and titat he had to go without food in Russia. Far be that 
from truth, Sindhi was a guest of die Soviet Govemmeiu and 
neitlier he remained hungry in Russia nor did he travel on foot. 

Among the companions of Sindhi, *^Abdur Rashid decided to 
settle in Bukhara, for, at Bukhara the population of Muslims was 
larger than any other city of Soviet Russia. Abdur Rashid made 
this decision after having met Hafiz "Abdul Majid who was from 
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Kohat and who had visited Russia prior to Sindhi's group. 
However, “Abdur Rashid could not live iongcr in Uukliara and 
returned to India via Iran, 

VUI 

After a brief stay at Bukhara, which experience enabled him 
to visit the Islamic monuments of distant past, Sindhi and 

his party headed towards Tashqand. Since Uie train bound for 
Moscow had to leave one day later, the party had to urry in 
Tashqand for a day. As in Bukhara, ilie companions of Sindhi 
utilized the spare time at their disposal in visiting die streets of ihe 
city. In the days of yore, the city of Tashqand was replete with 
magnificent mosques, but now, it must have pained Ubayd Allah, 
many of those mosques were in mins. They liad been destroyed in 
Uie Soviet era and some were used as clubs, clinics, libraries and 


even warehouses. 


Tashqand literally nicans city of stones"/' U was aie 
seventh Uiigcsi city of the Soviet thiioii/^ Aibak has given ao 
account of the city of Tashqand in those days. I le says tliat the old 


part of the city was occupied by the Turkisiani people whereas the 
new part was inhabited by Russians. Tlic process of Russilicaiioii 
i.e. the imposition of Russian culture, language and institutions on 
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Ihc native Ccninil Asian peoples and odier non^Russian ethnic 
groups, had first been spearheaded by the Tsars. Large sections of 
people had been brought from Russia and settled in Central Asia 
and other regions of the USS.R. where tliere was a sizeable 
population of Muslims. In particular, the Tartars of Volga were the 
great victims of this process which they resisted stubbornly. 
Similarly, the colonization of Turkish people by immigrants from 
European Russia created resentment in Central Asia. The idea of 
Russification was lo Integrate the natives and conven them mto one 
indivisible Russian whole. When the Bolsheviks violently replaced 
the Tsars, the process of Russification was carried through 
rudilessly and taken to its logical conclusion, Russian language was 
popularized in Central Asia. A law was passed lo the effect Uiat the 
native Central Asian languages were to be written in Russian 
letters. Initially, llte Russians introduced Roman letters in Central 
Asian States, However, when Turkey also introduced Roman 
characters, the Bolsheviks abandoned Roman letters and opted for 
the Russian characters. The logic of tliis practice was clear* Since 
the Central Asian Muslims were of Turkic origin, it was 
apprehended that the two communities might come closer lo each 
other by virtue of the common Roman letters. In order to 
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discourage this proximUy or nearness, tile Bolsheviks ensured that 
tlie native Central Asian languages were written in Russian letters. 
Similarly, since religious education was prohibited in any school in 
die U,S.S.R. after 191?/^ it was also prohibited in Russian 
Turkistan, Furtliennore, the history of that area was rewritten. The 
Russian emigrants were supported in various ways so tliai they 
could gain ascendancy over the natives. Since majority of the 
people of Soviet Central Asia were poor and unlettered, Uiey were 
being Integrated into die population of Russia. They had forgotten 
their history, culture and traditions.^^ 

As mentioned earlier, an Eastern University had been 
cstablislicd at Tashqand in order to mdoctrinaie the youth from 
various countries into Communism, These youth were I hen secretly 
dispatched to dicir respective countries lo preach revolutionary 
ideas and make a propaganda for Communism. Among these 
people there were some Muslim youdi who had migrated from 
India to Afghanistan from where, in view of the unsavoury 
conditions prevalent there, liiey had to emigrate to Tashqand. 
Tliese revolutionary young men were being trained to bring about a 
Communist revolution in India, From among die emigrants from 
Kohat, a certain Faqir Shah, who had emigrated to Afghanistan in 



1915 at the time when 15 young studenls from various colleges of 
Lahore had left that place for Kabul, stayed then at Tashqand and 
he met Aibak and odier companions of Sindhi. Faqir Shah had 
travelled to Soviet Russia alongwkh other emigrants and was 
getting training of aviation in a military school* One year later, he 
reached Moscow to get higher training. He was told there diat he 
would not be permitted to seek higher training unless he embraced 
Communism. It appears that later he accepted this condition. He 
completed his education and became a teacher of aviation in 
Russian army.^ 

IX 

After a short stay at Tashqand, *^Ubayd Allah and his band 
proceeded towards Moscow, situated at a dtstance of 3000 
kilometers/" Tliey reached their destination on 10 November 1922 
after a week long journey and almost two monilis prior to die 
formation of die Soviet Union which event look place on 30 
Decaitbcr, lOll/'* Like before, this time also die cjtpenscs ol die 
journey including rail fare were provided by die Soviet 
Government. Aibak says diat since no canteen bogie was attached 
to die M ain I he party experienced great hardship iti getting lood. 
Boiled water was available free of cost on die stations which they 
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would use for makmg tea. Furthermore, the only solid food 

available on the stations was black haira bread which they would 

so 

miTi with the soup made from horse flesh being sold by hawkers. 

Since tlic Russian Government was fijlly aware of tlte anti- 
imperialislic procrivitics of ^Ubayd Allah, she gave him a befitting 
welcoine,*^' Sindlii and his companions were lodged in Hold Lux 
which had been reserved for foreign dignitaries. Guests of the 
Soviet Govcniivienl wliich included foreign Comiuuiiisls and 
nationalists were stationed here. In addition to tins category of 
people, this hotel was an ahcxle of some high ranking Soviet 
leaders. Also, whenever members of tlie Communist parties 
belonging to other Soviet Republics visited Moscow, they would 

stay in Hotel Lux.^^ 

Mawlana Sindhi and his colleagues were given a spacious 
room in hotel l.ux. It had a wash basin but not a lohcL Rahmat '^Ali 
Zakariya who had reached Moscow earlier Utan the group of 
Sindhi, also joined die group of die new arrivals and dwelled wiili 
it in this large room. After llic reunion of Zakariya, the number of 
Sindhi's associates swelled to ten. Both Rahmai "AU Zakariya and 
'^Abdul Hamecd studied at the Easlcrn University at Tashqand. 
‘^Abdul Hamecd had reached 1'ashqaiid in connection with die 
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niual MovemenL WJica tlic Eastern University was shilLed to 
Moscow, both these young men also reached there and began to 
study in the Moscow branch of the Eastern University where die 
level of Education was liigher llian the Tashejand branch. However* 

^Abdul Hameed preferred to live in the hostel of the Eastern 
University rather than joining die group of Sindhi in the hotel* 

[n order to keep secrecy and safety, each and every inmate 
of hotel l-ux was issued an identity card which carried his name, 
photograph and date of entry into the hotel* Tliis card also carried 
die stamp of die hotel* At the lime of admission into the hotel each 
dweller was supposed to show his card to die hotel clerk* IF an 
outsider wanted to meet a denizen of die hotel, the procedure was 
that first he had to tell liis name and address as well as the name of 
die person whom he wished to meet to die hotel clerk. ITie clerk 
would dicn search the name of the person in the list and inform 
him tlirough a phone telling him the name of the visitor who was 
desirous to meet him. In die event of the inmate’s agreement to 
meet die visitor* he would tell die hotel clerk to send him up to his 
room. The visitor would then show his identity card and get an 
entry permit which was called propuska in Russian, '\ he piPpyilca 
mentioned, inter alia, the lime of die visitor's entry into die hotel. 
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Alter acquiring Lliis permit, llic visitor would be given permission 
to meet widi his host. At the time of leaving die host, the visitor 
would get the sign of the host on the propuska and also write the 
time of departure. He would then hand over this document to the 
clerk and get back his identity card. This procedure was in vogue 
in all llie offices in Russia. Aibak maintains that in 1922, when the 
revolution was five years old, the Russians followed this elaborate 
and vigorous discipline, for, tliey feared that the conservative and 
anti-revolution forces might strike. In other words, since the 
revolution was in its jnfajtlile stage and its enemies were very 
many, the Soviet authorities ensured that the new system was 
impenetrable by resorting to such tactics as tight security, secrecy 
and espionage. This was about the state of affairs in 1922, 
However, Aibak says that in 1937, that is twenty years after the 
revokilion, he liad occasion to visit Soviet Russia and he noticed 
that the same old rigorous discipline was in force. From this state 
of affairs, Aibak draws the conclusion that the Bolsheviks were 
afraid of their own people and furthennore the Soviet system was 
not popular among the masses.*^ Similarly, John Guntlicr, an 
American traveller who visited Russia four times in the pre and 
post Stalin era had to pass die following judgement on die SoyMi 
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jjovetskikh .Sotsialisticlieskikh Republ ic (Russian for U,S.S.R,)> 

“despite its weight and girth, despite its supersonic missiles and the 

significance of artificial moons, it is still a house of cards, which 

could be spilled by one swift jab\^ This comment was despite the 

"’sputniks'" and ihe ama/ing rapidity with which the Soviet empire 

progressed. As regards the secrecy of the Russians, the same 

autlior says llial it is not possible to meet a Russian in private. 

Someone else must be present as a precautionary measure in 

hs 

addition to the interpreter. 

From among the Indians who came to meet Sindhi and his 
group in hotel Lux was a certain Abdul Waris Butt. This young 
man had readied Kabul during die hullabaloo of die Hiioi 
Movcmcni. Prom Kabul, he reached Jabal al-Shni (Uie mounLiin of 
Light) where the emigranis had been placed. Confronting 
Uissiitisfactioii with the situation at the Mouiiuiiii of Light, Butt 
joined a group of 80 or 90 emigrants whidi left Afglianistan for 
Turkey via Russia, Among others, this band included Muhammad 
Akbiir Khan lla/.aravi, Tazal llalii Qurban and Shaukat Usmam. 
‘Diis ham! entered the .Soviet territory with much clilficulty. there 
(be)' were tiliaeked by I lie B.upmadlh iW<i wken as prisoners by 
tliem. Later, die caravan was released by die Russian soldiers. For 
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some lime they stayed at Kurkt where tlic band was divided into 
two groups* One group which included Abdul Waris Buti headed 
towards Turkey via Baku. About lids group die Baku Council for 
propaganda and Action wrote the following letter to the Tashqand 
Sovinterprop on November 13, 1920, “35 Indian refugees from 
Afghanistan arrived in Baku, Uiat all of them wanted to go only to 
Turkey and were an ‘‘entirely raw public" in die political sense. 

The second group headed for Tashqand where tlicy were greeted 
by Roy who liad been sent to Tashqand as a member of die Central 
Asiatic Bureau of die Comintern* However, die group which had 
started off for Turkey could not go beyond Baku. Being unable to 
go further, they returned to Tashqand from where diey reached 
Kabul* At Kabul, ^Abdul Waris worked at the translation office 
started by Jamal Pasha (18614922) under die supervision of Iqbal 
Shahidai. When Jamal Pasha departed Kabul for Moscow, ^Abdul 
Waris also reached there in the company of Barakatullah Bhopali 
who had stayed on in Afghanistan after the failure of the Turkish- 
German mission and die departure of its members to ihelr 
respective countries* When Anwar Pasha was killed in action on 15 
August 1922 while fighting ihc Bolsheviks in Turkistan who were 
quelling the Basmachl uprising there,^ Bhopali decided to leave 
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Russia for Geniiany and from there to Switzerland. But he could 
not take ''Abdul Wans with himself for the simple reason that he 
did not possess proper passport. After dils, Butt joined the Eastern 
University,Fa/al llahi Qurban and a certain Safdar who met 
Sindhi’s group in hotel Lux were also students of the Eastern 
University, Besides j they were members of die Indian Communist 
party. Aibak opines that the education which these men had 
received in India was probably less titan the middle standard. 
Nonetheless, they had memorized a few Cosnmunisi principles 

90 

which they would repeat like parroLs. 

X 

A week after Smdhi's arrival in Moscow, the fourtli largest 
city in ilie world and the capiial hoili the U,S.S.R. and 
RSrSR,^^ the Russian officials and M.N, Roy, tiie presidem of die 
Indian Communist party, put forward die proposal to ''Ubayd Allah 
Uirough Khushi Muhammad (hat a few young men from die group 
of Sindhi should be admitted into the Eastern University. Tlie 
intention of Roy was to convert a few college students lo 
Communism through propaganda and education. Thus far, the 
Indian youth who had fallen into Russian hands for this task were 
less educated people. ^Abdul Hameed, Ralimat Ali Zakariya and 
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Kliuslii Muhammad were exceptions, for they had studied at 
colleges* After tlie proposal of Roy» Sindhi instrucied Aibak to 
enter die Eastern University* What could be die intercsi of a 
religious scholar to advise his student to study at a University 
which was a propaganda centre for Communism pure and simple? 
According to Aibak, die purpose of Sindhl was dial he warned to 
know die basic beliefs and practices of Communism as wed as die 
Russian system of education, ^Ubayd Allah planned to establish 
such a system in independent India as would function like an anti* 
thesis of Communism, People in free India, it was hoped, would be 
so much satisfied with tliis system envisaged by Sindhi that diey 
would no longer be ensnared by die deceptive but seemingly 
attractive slogan of Communism, Secondly, the idea was diat since 
Communism was an enemy of religion, erforts could be made to 
save India from the baneful influences of Communism, Tins type 
of methodology or strategy entailed a thorough understanding of 
Communism itself. Thirdly, since M awla^ Sindhi imended to 
uproot Rritish Imperialism from India through die help of 
Communists, it was imperative for him to comprehend die 
language of his political friends. If anyUiing, the principles of 
political expediency demanded this kind of approach. 
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It wa£ by virtue of these considerations that Ubayd Allah 
permitted Aibiik to join the Eastern University. Consequently, he 
came to dwell in d^e boarding house which was not very far away 
from hold Lux. Abdul '"Ayaz and Bancrji were also sent to die 
boarding house. Banerji had joined the Eastern University on his 
own. In his scheme of dungs, he wanted lo save Hinduism from the 
influence of Communism.^ Apart from Indians, there were several 
other young men from around tlte world who stayed in the 
boarding house of tlic Easicm University. For instance, diere were 
students IVom Turkey, Iran, China, U.S.A., Korea, Mongolia and 
Russian Turkisian.^^ 

it will be in die fitness of things, at diis juncture, to have a 
cursory glance at the curriculum taught at the Eastern University, 
Simply put, diis curriculum could be subsumed under the following 

five rubrics, 

(1) The histoi 7 of labour movements in various European 
countries widi special emphasis on die history of Russian 
labour movement, 

(2) The history of trade unions in different countries of Europe. 



(3) The history of ihc Communist party of Russia and its efforts 
to establish there the dictatorship of the proletariat or ilie 
Government of workers. 

(4) The history of tlie first, second and third Communist 
intemationah 

(5) 'i'he Dmuivvuiiisi dt^cirmes as ciumcialcd in Karl Marx hook 
Das Capital (The Capital) which has been duhbed as the 
“Bible of die Communists”. 

In a nutshell, these courses constituted what may be called 
salient features of die Communist paradigm. The courses were 
designed to captivate the students of Communism to such a degree 
dial when dicy rciunicd to dieir respective countries, they would 
establish trade unions in tlicir countries on die model of Russia, 
rhese potential revolutionaries were also supposed to lay the 
foundation of Communist parties in their countries and also woik 
towards bringing about socialist revolution diere by having resort 
to such tactics as arranging sirikcs, staging set-ins, capturing die 
institutions of dieir countries dirougli conspiratorial means, 
establishing die proletarian Governments and finally merging these 
in the Russian Commuaisl Government. 
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Despite the fact that Communism has, of late, been 
relegated to tl^c realm of history or of archives, nonetheless, since 
at one point of time it innucnccd the course of history and played 
havoc with tire destiny of half the population of the globe, it will he 
appropriate to Itavc a cursory glance on the nature of die 
Communist revolution in Russia, Tlie Bolshevik revolution (prior 
to March 1918, the Communists were called Bolsheviksin 
Russia was a culmination or corollary of the philosophical 
doctrines of Karl Marx (1818-1883). A German Jew by birth, who 
walked about and grew up in Christian environment, Marx was llte 
first famous Comm tin is f but, to be sure, not the first one, lo 
articulate ilic Communist paradigm m an elaborate, speculative, 
organized, and philosophical fashion, lie poniificated that privale 
properly was tl^e source of all evil in the world; as a matier of fact. 
U was responsible for the fall of Oic primordial or primeval man, 
Tills fall was analogous to llic fall of Adam from paradise* Ever 
since the primordial man came to realize the significance of 
money, which concept, in the Marxian scheme, was not known to 
him in his primitive Communistic stage, he found himself in the 
vortex of an eternal class struggle. Tliis perpetual class-struggle 
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between the haves and the have nots has been die lot or destiny of 
the entire mankind during the various phases of the manitestation 
of histo^>^ In odicr words, dK history of mankind is nothing but 
[he liisiory of class-stniggle,'**' Tliis cluss-siruggle could come to an 

end if private property Is abolished* 

'I'he means of production such as land^ factories, mines, 
means of transportation and all those things which assist in 
producing capital should not be the possession or property of a 
single individual or a company. On die contrary, a social class or 
Its representative Government should be die real owners of die 
means of production, llie land is neither the property of the 
peasant nor of die landlord, rather, il should be construed as the 
property of die workers or the proletarian class* ^ The capitalist 
class and factory owners niuUiply llicir capital by snatcliing from 
the workers the surplus value which is die difference between the 
value of raw material and that of finished goods.''" In a capitalist 
society, for instance, a man works for fifty hours but receives less 
than fifty hour’s value for his work.'^^ Since iltc workers 
manufacture goods from raw material, die profit which is accrued 
in this process belongs to Oicm. The capitalist Is like a leach or a 
parasite who multiplies his income by sucking ihc blood of 
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workers- Taking llie surplus value from the workers* produces 
alienation among tliem* Thh^ in turn* contributes to intensifying 
their class-consciousness. In a highly industrialized country where 
the workers are united, their class-consciousness and alienaLian will 
reach the poiiu of no rciunu as it were, and they will he able in 
turn tables on their former masters* 

Lenin and Leon 'froisky (1879-1940) leaders of the 
Russian workers espoused these doctrines of Marx and secretly 
established die Communist party of Russia. Taking advantage of 
the RussoTapan war of 1905, the two men, in conjunction with 
two Ollier opposition groups, namely, the peasam-orionted socialist 
revolutionary group and ihe group of liberals, brought about an 
insurrection against die Tsar. However, diis joint venture proved 
alwiivc* A split had already occurred in die Russian .Social 
Democraiic Workers Party in 1903 on die occasion of tltc second 
congress of die said party held in Bmssels and London- Those 
mciuhcrs of Ihe party who were in majority were called Bolsheviks 
while liiose in minonly were called Mensheviks* Jjcnin was die 
leader of the Bolsheviks whereas Julius Martov was the leader of 
die MenslievikK,'^”\Some scholars have asscried dial (he split in die 
KtLSsian Social Deniocradc Ihuly, a Marxist group which had been 



rormcd m 1898.'^' into Bolshevik and Menshevik took place in 
1905 after the failed coup-'*^^ In any event, die abortive uprising of 
1905 against the Tsar must have widened die already existing gulf 
beiwecti the Bolsheviks and Uic Mensheviks. The former stood for 
a bloody revolution, for, one can not make omelettes widiout 
breaking eggs, they argued.ITie latter pleaded for a wide open 
proletarian party which would function through legal and 
conslitulional means. Further points of departure were that die 
Mensheviks were moderate and ordiodox in their outlook whereas 
the Rnlsheviks were m<ire Inclined towards radicalism and 

, * KM 

extremism. 

In the first world war ihc troops of the S hnh4 Zim l i.e. the 
Russian Tsar were defeated, Tliere was a general despair and 
resenunent among die people occasioned as it had been by die 
worst economic crisis and shortage of food. Housewives would 
stand in long ques and wait for bread, .sometimes in vain. Tins led 
to street demo ns nations demanding the overdirow of the monarchy 
and an end to the Alexander Fyodorovich Kerenskiy (1881- 

1979)^ 3 leader of die Memheviks, who was equally on good terms 
with the Bolsheviks^ exploited this situation and staged a coup 
against the 'fsar in hcbiuaty 1917, I his coup culminated in the 
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demise of tlie ceiuuries old Russian monarchy. In die wake of die 
Fehrunry revolution, a Provisional Government was instituted 
which included labourers, tenants, landlords, factory owners and 
odicr strata of society, Tlic last Russian Tsar Nicholas II (r. 
1894-1917), nicknamed as Nicholas the Bloodyabdicated the 
throne in favour of his brother Grand Duke Mikhailand himself 
fled to Siberia alongwith his family* Later, In July 1918 the Tsar 
and his family were murdered at nkaicnnburg. Kerenskiy held 
impoTiant positiom in die Provisional Govenimeni such as minister 
for justice, minister for war and nnally the prime minister* Tire 
new Government of Kerenskiy which lasted only for 8 months, 
KUirted a fresh oUeusive against Geniiaiiy ajid pledged Umt die war 
would eomimie. 

However,' resilessjiess in Russia did not cease despite iJie 
overthrow of die monarchy and (he fomiaiion of the Provisional 
Government. Purtlicrmore, by the time of the February revolution 
leaders oi‘ die Petrograd workers and the revolting garrison created 
the Petrograd Soviet (Council) of worker's and soldier's deputies, 
rhis was a rival orgaiiizadon of die Provisional Govenimciii 
created by die dissolved members of Duma (Russian Parliament) 

* 1Q9 

and immediately recognized as the legal national authority* 
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Ixnm, who was then residing in Switzerland, dobbed the 
Provisional Government as a bourgeois instiluiion. The same views 
were expressed by Trotsky, second to Lenin in authority, but 
ninre expen a oratory than T-enin, who was then residing in New 
York. Tliese leaders secretly reached Russia, Lenin reached Russia 
from Switzerland via Germany in a '‘scaled train”.'People were 
so tired of the war that they joined hands with tJ>ese leaders and 
staged a coup against the GovcmnicnL of Kerenskiy. 

On tlte afternoon of 24 October, 1917, Bolshevik led 
soldiers* sailors and red guard deiacbmenis easily took control ol 
tlie key Petrograd bridges* transport and communication facilittes, 
public buildings and ammunition stores. On the following night i.e. 
25 October, the revolutionary forces uivaded the winter palace and 
arrested all the members of the cabinet with the exception of 
Kerenskiy who had fled earlier in the day. Later, the same night* 
deputies to the Congress of Soviets approved a historic manifesto 
drafted by Lenin announcing the demise of the Provisional 
Covemment and tlie creation of a revolutionary Soviet Socialist 
Government, The new adminisiraiion was named tlie Soviet of 
People's Commissars.*^' The new Bolshevik regime signed a treaty 
with Central Powers at Brest-lJtovsk in March* 1918.**^ So much 
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aboui ihc Russiiui revolution which the Indian revolutionaries 
desired to cmulaie and introduce it in their coumry* 

Xll 

Aibak says diat every day in ihc evening he would 
meet Sindhi in hotel Lux and present lo him summary of his 
lessons* Til is enabled the M awl ana to know about die Communisi 
ideas, the Communisi rules of Government, the labour movement 
and Uic Communisi Itiiernaiionai or the Cominieni for a short. For 
iiislance, one day Aibak* s professor taught in the class that since 
religion allowed private property it was reactionary and hence 
neetled to be effaced* Furthcmiorc, he said that religion made ilie 
jmot depciulctu on the rich and encouraged exploiiaiion of fhe poor 
by the rich. ,Sirice llicrc was obvious (icense in Hinduism to own 
private property* Baiierji* a Hindu clnss-fellow' of Aibak became 
skcpiical aboui the veracity or validity of Hinduism, He enquired 
of Aibak whctlicr there was a similar permission in Islam to own 
private property. When Aibak replied in die affirmative, Banciji 
remarked that both Islam and Hinduism should be obliterated from 
India.’Aibak took offence at this comment of Banerji and he 
reported this issue to M awl ana Sindhi. The Mawla na recited the 
following verse from Ihc Quran, "God hath purchased of the 
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Bclic'/ets Oicir persons and their goods. For tl^elrs (in remm) is the 
Garden (of paradise).This verse was interpreted to tncai^ thai in 
times of need Jslam takes away from the believers the right to , 
possess private property/'^ Interpreting ilie verses of the Quran in 
this manner means that M awl ana Sindhi had developed a special 
Ueremeneutical theory as regards the exegesis of the Quran. In any 
events, this exegesis dispelled the doubts of Aibak. Siniilarty, on 
anotlier occasion, the professor said the following In the course of 
his lecture to the students, “Wlulc introducing the Soviet system, 
wc received a stiff resistance from die faniiers who desired to keep 
their lands as private property and were reluciaiu to make 
agi'iculhtral comiuunes, Since no religion discouraged Ihcni to 
entertain the notion of private progeny, all religions are 
reactionary and need to be rejected".As usual, Aibak wem to 
hotel Lux in the evening and asked the Mawlana whether Islam 
permitted tiie ownership of land? The Mawlana replied in the 
negative. Then he cited the example of the second Caliph to prove 
his point, lie explained dial when ^Umar Ibn al-Khatiab (d. 644) 
conquered Iran, the Arab conquerors wanted lo keep die lands 
ilicrc as ihcir private property. However, contrary to llicif wishes, 
the Caliph did noi pemiit ihem lo do so. Instead, he declared those 
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lands as BaU-al-M al (Public ircasury). Hie conquerors were given 
permission only to cultivate The next day Aibak 

informed his professor abou; ibis decision of Umar, fie was 
astonished and could not help commenting that had anyone 
informed them about these injunctions of Islam, their task would 
have become simpler. They could have easily included dtc farmers 

Wi 

in their programme witlioiu receiving any resistance from them. 

Likewise, Mawlana Sindhi repudiated die famous 
CommunisL maxim i.e. dial religion is the opium of the people, ‘ 
Tills opiate is administered by Uiose who are in high positions to 
preserve (heir power/^' Hiese statements, taken as Qiey had been 
from tile techniques of Karl Marx, are taken to means dial religious 
belief instilts so much pacifism and fatalism among its adherents 
that they are no longer capable to demand their rights from the 
usurpers. In ihc class-struggle between (he rich and the poor, 
religion sides with the rich and precludes die poor from demanding 
their rights. 'Ubayd Allah falsified tins preposterous diesis and 
dubbed it incongruent witli Islamic teachings. For example die 
Islamic system of inheritance tends lo distribute wcaldi in the 
society radier than making it coiiceiuratcd in a few hands. 
Similarly, Zakat (poor-due) is a tax levied upon the rich to help the 
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poor, Tlie institution of Zaktv t is also geared to discourage the 
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concentration of wealth in a few liands. 

In the last week of April 1923, when the academic year at 
the liiastcrn University was about to close, Sind hi a long with Aibak 
and his class-mates were sent on an excursion tour to Leningrad, 
Sindhi also took his nephew 'Aziz Ahmad, He informed Mr, 
Reisner, an official in the department of Par East at die Russian 
ministry of foreign affairs, that instead of staying in a guest house 
in Leningrad, Sindhi as well as his group would stay in the house 
of Musa Jaruhah, a religious leader of Russian Muslims. A great 
religious scholar and political leader, Jamil ah was not only popular 
among Russiiui Muslims but was also known in the Muslim world. 
Ill llic early days of the Holshcvik revolution, Jarullah was 
incarcerated and severely tortured by die Bolsheviks, But since he 
did not interfere in the politics of die Bolsheviks, he was released 
from prison. In 1937, Janillah went on a tour of Ncjd and Yemen. 
He met with ''Ubayd Allah during the Um studied under 

him.'‘'^ *nvat Jamllali had a modernist outlook is obvious from the 
fact ihat he dedicated the tnf sir of the Quran, wtiieh *"lJbayd Adah 
had dictated to him, to Mustafa Kamal Auiiurk*"'* (188LI938), die 
great secularizer of Modern Turkey. Jamllah is also reponed to 
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have travelled to Hyderabad (Deccan). But there the British did not 
let him to live in peace. From dicre he travelled to Turkey. 
Filially, from Turkey lie travel led to Egypt where he died.'^^ 
However, Muhammad Sarwar says that Jarullah had spent the last 
days of his life in India, During ihc second world war, he had been 
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put in house arrest ai the behest of die Soviet Russia, ‘ 

Mnwiana Sindhi stayed as a guest in die house of Jarullah 
lor a week, Ineidcntally, it was the month of fasting. It was mid¬ 
summer and die days were very long. Consequently, Sindhi had to 
fast for 21 hours. Situated on the hank of the river Neva, 
Leningrad is a beautiful city. It had been founded by Peter die 
Great, one of die Russian Tsars, who had spent millions of rupees 
on its consiiTietion. The city eonlains the statues of famous Russian 
poets and men of letters, I'his shows that knowledge and 
seholarship are greatly pri/ed in Russia.John Juiiihcr, nuUior of 
insi de Ru ss ia Toda y also speaks about die avidity of Russians for 
reading*Besides, Uie city contained the royal palace which was 
called summer place. As a matter of fact, the summer place was 
like an aggiuiination of magnificent buildings, Tlie Bolsheviks 
converted ihis building into a mu,scu(n where the remnants from the 
times of Tsar were kepi on display* About 14000 masterpieces of 
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prominent painters conld be seen decorating the wails in these 
palaces. 

When the group of Sindhi rciumcd from tlie visit of 
Leningrad, it was honoured with an occasion to visit Kremlin, The 
Kremlin, which literally means ‘‘citader'^^ is a fort which houses 
royal palaces and several famous churches. The tombs of cenain 
Tsars such as Ivan die Terrible and his son whom he had murdered 
are shunted licrc.'^' Constmclcd in medieval times, die Kremlin 
was die centre of the Russian Government. After the Bolshevik 
rcvrtlunon, the Kremlin liecame die headquarter of Lenin's Soviet 
Government and I he symbol of the Coirtmnnisi dictatorship/^^ 
Important dign (lanes of the Kus.sian Government as well as 
promineni members of the Communisi party lived hcrc/^^ 

xni 

After the visit to Kremlin, the stage was all set for a meeting 
between "^Ubayd Allah and Georgiy vasiiyevich chichenn ( 1 872- 
1936), the foreign minister of Soviet Russia from 1918 to 1930.’^'' 
Sindhi's good student, nanicly, Zafar Hasan Aibak played a pivotal 
role in actualizing diis meeting. Both Sindhi and /Vibak had forged 
good relations with Mr. Re is tier who was die llist secretary in die 
Russian embassy at Kabul. At Moscov/ Aibak worked as a tutor of 
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Urdu lo Reisner whose house he would visit twice a week for the 
purpose of giving him lessons^ Aibak says that he did not receive 
any remuneration for this joh» However, this job benefitted him in 
other ways: it enhajiced the friendship between the two men. 
Taking advantage of this friendship, one day Aibak spoke to 
Reisner about Sindhi in the following Jargon, ‘*An Indian leader 
has been staying in Russia for several months. He is influential not 
only iu his own'country but also in Afghanistan which he pitied 
against Great Britain. From among die Afghans, he has friendship 
with such important chiefs as General Nadir Klian. He is the 
president of die all India National Congress Committee ol Kabul, 
He has also been die minister for interior in die Provisional 
Government of India at Kabul, Wouldn’t the Russian Government 
Uelp such a person in his war agaiosi Briiain, the enemy of 
Bolshevik Russia who left no stone unturned in undoing the 
Bolshevik revoluuon by supporting such while” (ajiti-Bolshevik) 
commanders as Alexander vasilyevich Kolchak'(1^74-1920) and 
General Anton Ivanovich Denikin*^ {IS72-1947)? Today a unique 
opportunity has Knocked at die doors of Russians, riiough 
M,N,Roy is the president of the Indian Communist party, 
nevertheless, he could not ,succeed in spearheading any 
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rcvotulionary niovemeni in India. On ihe oUier hand, Mawfana 
Sindlii is Lhe personal friCLid lo very many Indian leaders and 
politicians. Ik can accomplish a lot against Brilish India if only he 
is assisted by Lhe Russian Governmem”,'^^ Resincr was so nnuch 
impressed by this discourse of Aibak ihai he discussed lliis maiter 
with his senior ofTicer, namely, Mr, Sukerman, head of the Central 
Asian deparimenl in rhe ministry of foreign affairs and prevailed 
upon him to mention tliis issue with Chicherin and arrange a 
meeting between die latter and Mawlana Sindhi. Consequently* one 
week later* dial is, in the Hrsi week of June 1923* a meeting was 
arranged between Chicherin and Sindln. The time fixed for die 
proposed nicellng was a little latter Ilian 8. P.M. ai night* Mawlana 
Sind hi* Aibak and Reisiicr arrived at the gate of the Russian 
foreign ministry at the appointed time. Tlie foreign ministry was 
housed in a five-storey old and huge building which had been 
constrLictcd from stones. At the gate stood a guard wearing a gun 
and lances. He demanded of the tliree men i.e. Sindiii, Aibak and 
Rcisner die relevant documents and identity cards. Reisner showed 
him his identity card. Tills was enough to satisfy die guard and his 
ofUccn Since die office of Rcisner too was situated inside this 
building where he would go to work every day, he did not face any 
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tlilficuliy h\ Alhak and Sindlii inside live building. It 

appeared tliat the guard had been informed beforehand that some 
visitors would come lo tlic I'orcign office at night* In Russia of 
those days llic official hours were from 10 A,M. lo 8* P*M. witli a 
break for lunch from 3. P,M, to 5 P.M* people were in the habit of 
mking their lunch late which would enable them to work in iheir 
offieers till laic in die evening. 

Aibak says tliat having entered tlie building, tliey were taken 

to die second floor* Thanks to die Russian craze for discipline and 

security, dicre too stood a guard in die corridor who demanded 

ideiuity cards from die diree visitors* Rcisner was (here to satisfy 

iiim. At die end of die corridor, diere was a door to Uic right side. 

As usual a guard stood dierc wearing weapons. He also checked 

die papers of Sindhl and his two companions and atier making 

himseif satisfied, permitted them to go through that door which led 

to the office of Chicherin* From diis door they entered a room 

where they met Chichcrin's secretary. He recognized Reisner, 

opened a door leading to another room where Chichenn was seated 

and informed him about die arrival of Sindhl. After going through 

and accomplishing die prescribed formalities, the three men were 

. 119 

taken to the office of Chichenn. ' 



Aibak lias lurtJier funiished dmils about tlic office of 


Chicherin, He says that ihe walls of the office had been decoraied 
wilh pictures of Karl Marx, niigcls and Lenin. The furniture was 
from Hie Tsarist times. Towards die left side of the door, Chicherin 
was seated in a chair with a big tabic in from of him. He stood up, 
greeted Mawlana Sindhi and his companions and asked them to be 
seated. Sindhi sat on the middle chair while Reisiier and Aibak set 
lowurds his right and Icfl sides respectively. The modu.s operandi 
observed in the meeting was that Reisner would translate the 
eonvcrsaiion of Cliichcrln from Russian into English and ilien 
Aibak would render it into Urdu to make it understandable for 
'"Ubayd Allah. After the preliminary negotiaiions, the ensuing 
dialogue lasted for fifteen minutes the gist of which is as 
follows, 

In his discourse with Chicherin, Sindhi nienlioned his 
association willi die Indian National Congress in the capacity of the 
president of llie Congress Committee of Kabul. He said that he was 
willing lo co-operate with Russia in the liquidaiion of die British 
rule in India, However, he argued that tins co-operation would not 
lake place through the medium of the Communist party of Russia. 
In coiuradisiiiiction Lo the Communist parly, Sindhi wanted lo 
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make a treaty with the Russian Govern mem. Chiclierin was a bit 
taken aback by this ratiocination of Sindlii, for» in Russia nothing 
could be accomplished wiUiout ilie approval of the Communist 
party, PiiriUcnnore, it was the desire of Cliichcrin that 
Communism should be propagated in India. This was in 
accordance with tlic dr^ctritie of Trotskiy who emphasized on the 
international izaiion of Communism as opposed to the doctrine of 
Joseph Stalin (d. 1953) wlio stood for “socialism in one country*', 
A propaganda centre for die spread of Communism had already 
been established at die 'city of stones' i,c, Tashqand under die 
leadership of M.N, Roy, The latter would distribute money in 
India for tins purpose. However* Sindlii explained to Chicherin in 
unequivocal terms dial as a member of die Indian National 
Congress* he would not do any business with die Communist party. 
Since the expulsion of the British from India was beneficial for 
Russia* she should make a treaty with the Indian National 
Congress. However, Sindhi insisted, dun during dic course ol 
negotiations between the two, die Communist party should not 

* , NI * 

intervene, 

[| appears that the approach adopted by Sindhi during his 
negotiations with Chicherin is best exemplified in die following 
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comment of Pcrsks. ‘‘Ml ihc rcvolmionaries of India are 
uiiiininious in iheii' desire to lliiii lo Russia lor liclp, but in accord 
witli national aspirations and without any interference in matters of 
faith and Rdifsion" Obviously this approach was doomed to 
failure as is evident from the following statement of Evelyn, Roy’s 
first wife. “The Inrcmalionnl can not aid nationalist causes except 
dirough a Communist parly as intermediary”/^^ Be that as h may, 
being true to the interests of his own country which had only 
recently come out from the quagmire of civil war and which 
suffered from drought and famine, Chicherin tliought that no 
oppommity should be lost sight of to strike at the interests of the 
British. It was in view of dicse considerations that Chichenn 
agreed to pm forward the proposal of Sindhi before the Russian 
enhinet/''^^ Extorting unconditional help or only a commitment of 
that sort of help from Chicherin was viewed a great achievement of 
Sindhi. For, the wont of Bolshevik Russia was that she would not 
extend any help in the liberation of any country prior to imposing 
the Communist programme on her. Apparently, diis was because of 
the fear that national Governments tend to be hijacked by the 
capitalist scginenls of society. Like the British Imperialists, this 
class i.e. tlic native capitalists also oppose social and economic 
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reforms. Such Governments do not permit the Communisis to 
flourish in ihcir countries and in liic last analysis tliey become the 
foes of Russia. The Kamalist Turkey was the only exception to this 
rule* Soviet Russia had given unconditional help to die national 
Government of Mustafa Kamal Aiaturk in his war against the 
British as well as the Greeks. The first meeting between Sindhi and 
ChicUcrin ended wiili a positive note i.e. die Russian foreign 
minister agreed to put the proposals of Sindhi before die Russian 
Government and promised that he would let him know about its 
outcome in a week. 

After the first meeting widi Chkhcrin was over, Mawlana 
Sindhi alongwidi Aibak returned to the quiet atmosphere of Hotel 
Lux. Since this was a secret meeting, other members of the group 
were not informed about it. However, the question which bodtered 
and bewildered the minds of Sindhi and Aibak was whether or not 
the Russian Government would accept a proposal wherein the 
intervention of the CPSU had been ruled out. After the lapse of one 
week, Reisner inforined Sindhi dial Chicherin desired to meet him. 
Sindhi became optimistic that the Russian Government had 
accepted his proposal in principle. Tlierefore, all die direc men 
went 10 the Russicin ministry once again. This time also they had to 
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go through Oie same procedure i.c. to pass through the guards ill I 
they reached the secretary of Chicherin who led them in to have a 
second meeting with his boss. During this meeting, Chicherin 
infonued the Mawlana that the Russian Government was ready to 
help in the Indian nationalist movement* However, the Soviet 
Government wanted to ask from die Mawlana whether die help 
would be in ten us of money or weaponii, aud furilicnuDrc, how 
would that help reach India? In response to this querry, Mawlana 
Siudhi said, “'I’hc motto of the Indian National Congress is 
peaceful non-cooperation* This being so, help to India in terms of 
weapons was not required* This help should assume die lorm of 
money. At the moment, the Soviet Government should give a grant 
of one crore to die Indian National Congress^ India will consider 
dus amount like a loan and return it to Soviet Russia after gaining 
freedom* However, it is essential that Afghanistan should also 
work with Soviet Russia in this matter. This is so, for, 
Afghanistan's is only the safe route widi which Soviet Russia can 
establish relationship widi India and also sustain it. In order to get 
Afghanistan involved in this task, my visit to Kabul is necessary, 
l-\n1hermorc, Soviet Russia should also give Rs, I ciorc to 
Afghanistan which is now stniggling to fortify the new 
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Govemmeni. This amouni will be like a gram compensation to 
Afghanistan for her letting the Soviets to use her soil and maintain 
rchuitmsUip wilh India*Cliichcrin did noi raise objection to the 
first part of die Mawlana 's proposal. However, he objected to the 
second part ol the propo.snl and asked the Mawlana as to what 
guarantee was there that Afghanistan would not join hands with 
Britain even after receiving die aid and banish him (the Mawlanal 
like before? Upon hearing this, the Mawlana said: Sardar Nadir 
Khan will he the guarantor In diis alTair* Alter receiving this iiid. 
Nadir Khan will become so powerful tiiat King Amanullah would 
not do anything prior to taking him into confidence. Never again 
wmild Nadir Khan Afghanistan to make friendslup wldi 

Britain.After heaving this discourse of Sindhi* Chlchcrin 
promised to meet him again and entighten him on die Soviet 
response. Wilh diese words ended the second meeting between 
Sindhi and Chicherin**'^^ 

During the third meetings Chicherin informed Sindhi that the 
Soviet Government have accepted all the proposals of Sindhi and it 
was ready to help India in her nationalist cause. Also she is willing 
U> dispatch fmancial help to Afghanistan. But the Soviet 
Govemmeni was eager to know as to how this help would trickle to 
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the two countries? Iti otlier words, wliat should be ilic modus 
operand! of tins help? To tilts question Uie M awl ana replied “1 
intend to go to Turkey* There, eitlier by calling a leader of tlte 
Indian National Congress to Turkey or by sending a reliable person 
to India, I will get across tlie message tliat die Soviet Govemmem 
is willing to give a grant of Rs. I crore to India for her nationalist 
movement. After comnaunieating this message to die Indian 
National Congress I will arrange a meeting between die Soviet 
Government and' the Congress* As a result of die deliberations 
between the two bodies, a treaty will be signed following which the 
Indian Congress will receive the Soviet aid. As for Afghanistan, it 
IS imperative that prior to giving any aid to diat country, I initiate 
correspondence widi Nadir Khan. Preparing die ground in 
Algbanisuin is necessary Icsi Uiat couniry should resort to what she 
did In 1919 and hiicr in 1921 making treaties of friendship with 
Briiain and leaving her Indian allies alone. In tins connection, it is 
necessary that I myself and diose who were forced to leave 
Afghanistan in 1922, go back to Kabul. If it is not possible for me 
to accomplish diis goal in Turkey, dien I will travel to die Hiiaz. 
There dirough the agency of my friends who come for iliiii, 1 will 
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Communicate this message to India and reestablish my rriendship 
with Afghanistan"**^ 

Chicherin promised to put forward this scheme of Sind hi 
before the Russian Government and appointed a fourth meeting 
wiUt him after a week. During the fourth and last meeting, 
Chicherin infonned Sindlii that the Soviet Government have 
accepted both the proposals of Sindhi* Furtlicrmore, he was told to 
go about his scheme to travel to Turkey and translate lus vLston 
into reality* The expenses of his journey, he was assured, would be 
home by the Russian Govcmmeni, Besides, he was also assured 
that during his slay in Turkey he would receive whatever financial 
assistance he needed I’roni the Russian consulaie from lime to 
time. 

XIV 

After having reached an agreement widi die Soviet foreign 
minister, Slndhi travelled to Turkey in July in 1923. Tlie following 
year Aibak also reached dicrc* He says that prior to his arrival in 
Turkey, Lala Lajpat Rai {d. 1928), the Punjabi Ary a Samajist 
leader and member of die Congress, had arrived in Turkey* 
Mawlana Sindhi told Lajpat Rai lliat “in the future, Russian aid for 
the purpose of the liberation of India will reach there via 
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AfgUanistan”.*^^ When Lajpat Rai returned to India^ he initiated a 
strong propaganda against Sindhi. The target of this propaganda 
were not only Uic Muslims but the Indian national Congress as 
well. One gathers from a comment of Mawtana Laghari that the 
Hindu revivalist and left sectarian leaders such as Lajpai Rai, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and a host of others were averse to the 
eonccpi of Afghanistan's involvcmeni in the libcnnion of India 
particularly her supposed invasion of India. It appears dial die 
[nemorics of the invasion of India from the nortli in the distant past 
were still alive in the minds of revivalist Hindus who feared diat 
another invasion from Afghanistan might turn India once again into 
a Muslim country. For iliis reason, they endeavoured to keep away 
the dragon i.e. the expected invasion of Afghanistan from the 
boundaries of India.If tliis assertion of Laghari is correct, tlien it 
would appear that tire Indian nationalist leaders were not 
unanimous as regards the freedom of India. This being so, the 
efforts of Sindhi in Afghanistan and Russia were not destined to 
bear any tangible I'mit. Furlhermore, it was in those days that the 
Hindus started “.Sliuddi”*'^ movement in response to which 


Muslims started fahligh moveineiU, Similarly in response to die 
Hindu movemcnl of Sangathan ^^^. Muslims started Tan/tm.'^^ 
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AgaiiisL this backdrop, communal problems flared up occasionally 
and die problem of the freedom of India weni into die 
background. 

Mawinna "^Ubayd Allah stayed in Soviet Russia for about 
nine months. Since his association with the Indian National 
Congress had been proven, he was treated like a guest of the Soviet 
Union and all kinds of facilities Including access lo library were 
provided to him. The stay in Soviet Russia, apart from his political 
activities, enabled him to undertake a minute study of Communism 
through the help of his students and friends among whom were 
included people belonging to all shades of opinion^-Muslims, 
Hindus, Sikhs, socialists and nationalists. In a figurative sense, 
these people constituted a rainbow. An illusory or faint hope of 
dismantling the British power from India had dragged them all to 
Moscow, die Makkah for ihc socialist world. Some of Sindhi's 
friends were dispatched to Europe to find out die impact of the 
■ Soviet revolution there. During his sojourn in Moscow, naturally 
he had occasion, to meet and have discussion widi many members 
of the Rus.sttm revolution. However, in his personal diary he 
repudiates the popular impression tliat he met widi Lenin, for he 
says that Comrade Lenin was so seriously ill at that time thai lie 
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could not recogniTiC even his close relatives.^'** Furthermore, about 
his study of Communism, he records the following in his diary, "^It 
was a corollary of this study lliat I was able to contemplate ways 
and means as to how to save my religious movement-*'a 
continuation of the philosophy of Shah Waliullah—from die anti- 
religious attacks of our age. Upon this success of mine, ! am 
grateful first to tlic Indian National Congress; second, to my Indian 
friends who included Hindus, Muslims, socialists and nationalists; 
Llilrd to the Soviet Russia. But for the help of these three entities, I 
would not have accomplished this distinction*^^ which came to my 
lot. 

This stay and study had a deep and incalculable impact upon 
his later life and thought and led him to propose, while in Turkey, 
a system of GovonmieiiL lor indcpcndeni India which was more or 
less akin to the Russian model. However, he did not wish to 
implement die Russian model in toto which he considered as huilty 
in all its details. First, he wanted to Islamise the Russian 
experience, strip it of Its atheism and then apply it to India, For 
this purpose '^Ubayd Allah, though strongly religious minded, 
directed his aitcnuon to discover such a system in Islamic teachings 
and philosophy. Alter a long stay of 13 years at Makkah, ^Ubayd 
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Allah dkscovercd a system similar to the Russian experience in the 
teachings of Shah Waliuilah* Henceforth, Waliullah became his 
mentor and he devoted Uic rest of his life to teaching and 
propagating the philosophy of Shah Waliullah, 

The following chapter will occupy us In a study and analysis 
of the impact of‘'Ubayd Allah's mission upon his religious tliought* 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

THE IMPACT OF ^AYD ATJ.AH SINDHTS 

M tSST ON ON ins RE T. tGlO U S THOU GHT 

[n Llie previous cUaptcr, we discussed ""Ubayd AllaU Sindh!'s 
mission to Soviet Russia and his activities there. His story, 
however, will remain incomplete widioui noting, succinctly 
diough, the impact of Sindh!'s mission upon his subsequent 
politico-religious tlioughi, Tliis impact will be dealt widi presently, 

I 

Tlte politico-religious philosophy which characterized the 
later thought and career of HJbayd Allah was the direct result of his 
lengdiy exile for twenty five years; his meanderings in various 
countries of the world such as Afghanistan, Soviet Russia, Turkey, 
Italy and Saudi Arabia, coupled with his deep study of philosophy, 
religion, sufism and history, topped by practical observ^ations and 
the hard facts of life. But for all these, perhaps his later outlook 
would uoi have been radicalized^. He was a born revolutionary and 
his observations of the Russian revolution and the KamalUi 
revolution in 'furkey spurred his innate revolutionary fervour and 
turned him to a wise grey-headed man who was very anxious to 



convey his natural feelings to Ills fellow coiiniry men* It appears 
LhaL Uc iiad discovered a valuable recipe which he wanted to give to 
his co-religionists* Even prior to stepping on the Soviet soil» 
‘^Uhayd Allah already knew what was going on in that country. He 
was a contemporary of Lenin^ and like the majority of the mortals 
of the East of his day, ""Ubayd Allali could not keep hiimelf 
immune from llie influence of the powerful ideology of socialism". 
After twenty five years of exile, when '^Ubayd Allah was 
given peiinission to go to India, he landed at Karachi on 7Lh March 
1939, From Karachi he went straight to Deoband* ShM. Ikram says 
diat tlie people of Deoband were so much gladdened and 
cntliusiasilc about die arrival of Sindhi that Qieir joy could be 
equated with die joy of Jacob who had received ilic shin o1 his lost 
son Joseph^. A procession was carried out in die city and a public 
meeting was held at the spacious hall of the as a 

mark of respect for Sindhi. A reference meeting was arranged in 
his honor under the presidentship of the rector who lauded the 
services of Sindhi and expressed satisfaction over his timely return 
to ludia"^. 

After a stay of one week at Deoband, Suidhi went to Delhi 
situated at a distance of ninety mile from Deoband. Here also he 
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was given a righl royal rcecpLion. The members of the Jamr a 
islamiya ^ Uie Janiivatul ^ Utama-i Hind and members of other 
Islamic organixaitons welcomed die reiurn of Sindhi and declared h 
a good omen for die country. The - Ulama had many expectations 
from Sindhi. They fancied diat die Mawlana ivould promote tlieir 
point of view and grace dieir public meetings. However, as things 
turned out die initial glim and glare wlilch had been demonstrated 
on die occasion of Sindhi*s return to India^ soon petered out. The 
Hi lama were flabbergasted to know that Mavvlapa not only 
appreciated Lhe material prosperity of the West but also considered 
it necessary for India, Furthermore^ with a view to achieve this 
progress, he beckoned Muslims towards die path adopted by 
Mustafa Kamal Alamrk^ the great secularizcr of Turkey. 

Muhammad Abdul Quddus says that "Ubayd Allah's friends 
and colleagues became increasingly alienated from him* because of 
his protests against the religious outlook of die Indian National 
Congress leadership and other Muslim panics: his defense of die 
khaksars and the policy of recruiiment to the British forces 
championed by Sir Sikandar I lay at Khan (dT942); his admiration 
of Communism: his favorable interpretation of Akbar's Diivi-Ilah i 
and his advocacy of the Furopcan dress and of the Roman script . 
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hi one of his spccclics, '"IJbiiyd Allah said: f wish Uiai Lhe Muslims 
should recognize ihe material advancement of the West. That is to 
say, wc should recognize the progress in knowledge and science 
which Europe has achieved as the basis or foundation of life. 
However, it will be erroneous to construe that science has 
encompassed tlie entire gamut of life. No doubt, die discoveries of 
science in the^ physical and material realms are genuine. 
Never did ess, life does not end widi matter. On the contrary, 
matter itself is a imni Testation of some other higher existence. The 
center of this existence is another essence which is not only life 
itself but the cause and prop of life also. Tlie material interpretation 
of life is faulty, for, U represents only one aspect of life. But the 
true concept of life is to seek goodness in this life as well as the 
next one^. It is obvious from this statement dial despite Sindhi's 
advice to Muslims to emulate the West in order to gain material 
progress, he was not willing to ignore die religious or spiritual side 
of life; how could he? Given die fact that he was a Deobandi 
Mawiana imbued with Pan-Islamic ideals or aspirations in the 
beginning of his career whom die vagaries of time have convened 


into a pliilosopUei . 
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II 

Whai was the recipe which Mnwlana Sindh i had dificovered 
and Lltrough whose appliciuion he wanted to remedy the entire 
malaise of the Indian Muslims? This recipe was the philosophy of 
Shall Waliullal^ of Ddhi(l703-176l), die founder of modernism in 
India** and hero of "Ubayd AKati about whom Dr. Iqbal (1877- 
1938> said in his famous book i.c. The Reconstmedon of RelifiJOUa 
T hniipht in [slam . “Perhaps the first Indian Muslim who found a 
new spirit in him was Shah Walliullah of Delhi . Prior to his 
departure from India, *^Ubayd Allah had studied die £hef d Qeuvrs 
of Shah Walliullah i.e. the H\iijat Allah al-Bali^lia (the Strongest 
Proof of God) under Mawlana Mahrnood Hasan, his teacher, at 
Deoband. Later during "^Ubayd Allali's sojourn at Makkah, for 
tiiirteen years, he taught this book to students along with other 
books of Shah Waliullah/Ubayd Allah states that he delineated the 
principles of tiie movement of Shah Waliullah at Makkah. 
Furihcnnorc, he says dial in the midst of the chaos and confusion 
which beset India after Uie deatli of Aurangzeb Alamgir, 
Waliullah^s movement offered a ray of hope and served like a 
minaret of light. "Ubayd Allah claims that by applying the 
philosophy of Shah Waliullalu he could build up a system which 
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would be more effective and beneficial to the world dian Ihe ideas 
of Karl Marks^". The crux of the matter is that after coming in to 
conlaci will I ilie Russian revolution and pondering over its results. 
‘'Ubayd Allah was in search of a comparative model which would 
have its base in the teachings of Islam. He discovered this model in 
the philosophy and teachings of Shah Wallullah who preceded Karl 
Marks (IS18-1883) by more than a century. 

Shah Waliullah's philosophy is like a seamless garment in 
which ""Ubayd Allah finds all the divergent sirands of human 
Qiought. Ibn Arabi's oniological monism. Shaikh Ahmad Sirhiiidi's 
(1564-1624) reaction against it and ■ instead presenting 
phenomenological monism; Akbar^s Pin-i-flahL> Aurangzeb s 
Puritanism, Mr Gandlil's non-violence; Russian Communism; 
Turkish secularism; die jurisprudence of Imam Abu Hanifa and die 
anti- ^hari ^at trends in modem Muslim thought—all diese diverse 
and contradictory lines of thought merge into die grand symphony 
of Waliullah's philosophy. Waliullali is described as a 
revolutionary leader who envisioned a new India more or less in 
line with Akbar's rule, set to work mcdiodicatly and laid the basis 
for a party of revolutionary workers, Tliis party completed pan of 
its programme in the puritan movement led by Sayyid Ahmad 
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Sliahccd {176M83I), tlicn split itself inio two rival schools of 
Aligarh and Deoband and then merged into die unity ot a 
revolutionary movement of which tlic Shaikhul Hind Mahniood-ul- 
Hasan (1850-1920)andbayd Allah himself were the top leaders. 

According to'^Ubayd Allah, Shall Waliullah laid down iwo 
basic principles for his reform programme (i) the practical wisdom 
enshrined in the Quran widi regard to social and political 
organization (ii) the principle of a well balanced economy which 
lies at the root of all social well being**. It is stated iliai in 1731 
when Shah Waliullali was on a pilgrimage to Makkah, he dreamt 
that he would be msirumcntal m the destruction of existing order in 
India and the seuing up of a new order. In die said so-cal led 
“bisiorical dream" of Waliullah when he asked llie angels as to 
how the malaise of the Ummah could be solved, they replied, 
**Destroy all the existing systcms^\ In other words, 'Ubayd Allah 
says, he (Waliullali) would be the eternal lender of all political and 
intellectual movements of die Indian MuslimsHe inUiated his 
nioveincnt in Delhi on the principle of die holy prophet's Makkan 
life adopiing the method of non-violence and basing his 
organization on well-recognized sufic lines, Waliullah is 

recognized as a ^Siddki' and 'Hakim’ whose message is directed to 
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all Muslims and non-Muslims* Indians and nomlndians* and Arabs 
and non-Arabs'"** 

However, one should not construe that by admiring the rule 
of Akbar* Shah Waliullah desired to revive the Mughal rule. Ik 
had seen with his own eyes that the grand edifice of Mughal empire 
was about to crumble. No doubt, Shah Waliullali desired to see a 
central government in India as was visible during the days of the 
grand Mughal emperors such as Akbar* Jahangir* Shall Jahan and 
Aurangzeb;'^ however, as a irue son of his own times, he argued 
that the era of monarchy had come to an end and when a new form 
of government, is set up* ii will have a new basisThe Mughal 
empire was riddled with all lire evils with which Sasanids and 
by/.a mines of the time of the prophet were plagued. '‘Ubayd Allah 
miEiccs no words to point out that the movement of Shah Waliullah 
was based on lire masses of tire Indian Muslims as opposed to the 
upper classes of the society. The Indian Muslim nobility was in a 
state of decay; their fortunes could not be revived and it were the 
Muslim masses of India to whom Shah Waliullah desired to 
transfer polilicat power or autliority'^. This comment of Sindhi 
makes perfect sense when one keeps in view die fact that majority 
of die people who were enlisted by Sayyid Ahmad Shaliced to his 
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rcfonn moveinciu, which in Qic opinion of Sindlii was only a 
continuation of tlic movement of Shah Waliullah, belonged to the 
lower classes, 

^Ubayd Allah maintains that the Mughal India was a 
reflection of the social set-up in Bukhara in central Asia- In this 
regard* he says, *‘Our rulers were influenced by Bukhara's Figh^ 
Bukiiara's Kalam (Science of dialectics) and the sciences brought 
by the " Ulama of Bukhara. Shah Waliullah does not desire to 
follow this central Asian system. His model was the system built 
by ihe four righlly-guided Caliphs. He did not desire to revive the 
Islam of the Mughal kings. He wanted to revive that Islam which 
effected a revolution in history* which smashed the power of 
profiteers of Makkah and its wealth-worshipping chiefs, which 
broke the hold of religious superstitions, which raised the poor 
from dust and emboldened them to fight tlic rich* which ended the 
monopoly of religious leadership* which gave a death blow to die 
Sassanld and Byzantine system of life under whose heels humanity 
was giniuiing* and wlucli initiated a pcikkl ol hiHUuy wlicic 
freedom of intellect and economic equality were two cardinal 

IHn 


principles 
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"^Ubayd Allah fiiids die essence of Waliullali^s [eacliings in 
Lhe following five points'^. (1) Tlie Quran calls for a revolutionary 
system of life, iniernalional in its scope and inclusive of die 
entirety of mankind* Whenever, a Muslim group carries oui this 
revolutionary programme* it is bound lo achieve die same results as 
did the prophet and hts connpanions. No condition of time and 
space can make a difference as regards the results* It should be 
pointed tliat this ohservaiion of SLiidhi is fallacious in die sense that 
several attempts have been made to refonn Islam and revive iLs 
pristine glory bur these movements have not been successful* The 
material prosperity which fell to the lot of Muslims in its early 
years has not been reached since then* Islamic history has not 
repeated itself in terms of the colonizing political power of Islam* 
Dr, Iqbal tells us that die West considers Muslims as beggars. For 
diese reasons tlie observation of Sindhl is euphoric* (2) The 
movement initiated by die Quntn kept its pristine purity until 
troubles started in the reign of the third Caliph Mazrat Usman* 
Because of these troubles, which continued till the assassination of 
Uazrni '"AH, the- fourth rlghtly-guided Caliph, die propagation of 
Islam received a temporary setback. However, with the 
consolidation of’power by tiic Umayyids, another svavc of Islamic 
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conquest was launched. The revolutionary contents of the Quran 
Rrcd d^e imagination of early Muslims and provided inspiration 
to the Islamic movement. (3) Tl\e Quranic promise of the victory of 
Islam has already heen fulfilled. Shah Waliullah refutes die Shi'Ml 
repeatedly on Qiis point because they look forward to an Imam or 
Mahdi for the fulfillment of this promise. (4) A!i human well¬ 
being, mundane as well as religious, rests on four principal moral 
qualities i.e. purity, humility before God, self control and justice» 
These Irtifagat-U Arba'a (four social mores) are common to all 
religions and it is the duty of these religions to guide humanity 
towards tliese four goals'^ Among Oiese justice is of central 
importance as h is the moving spirit of all the polidcaL social, and 
economic systems. (5) Whenever any Muslim society undertakes to 
revive the Quranic movement, it should pattern itself on the 
character of those first immigrants who followed the prophet to 
Madina. Sindhi adds that he did not understand the full significance 
of die fourth moral qualhy he. justice posited by Waliullah and his 
insistence that no society can produce justice which does not 
abstain from putting too heavy a burden on die main workers of die 
society, until he had studied socialism in Russia“^ 
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‘^^Ubayd Allali Sindhi considered socialism as a branch of die 
philosophy of Shah Waliullali. Furtbennore, he points out dial 
during his slay in Russia his friends, who had helped him in die 
study of socialism^ would extol Karl Marks* for he had given an 
economic system to the world. Praising Marks in this fashion* he 
says* hurt liim. In response to the glorification of Marks by ^Ubayd 
Allah's friends* the iauer replied that Sluh Waliullah who preceded 
Marks by more than a century had already adumbrated the 
revolutionary ideas in his books. 

According to^Ubayd Allah* Shah Waliullah was die first one 
to point out that there was no fundamental disagreement between 
Ibn Arabi's Wahdat-ul-Wuiud (Ontological monism) on which 
Akbar sought to mold his policy and administration and die 
alternative dieory of Wahdai-ul-Shuhud (phenomenological 
monism) advocated by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi (1564-1624'! on 
behalf of Muslim aristocracy which was adopted by Aurang7,eb 
(d.l707) as the basis of his policy under the guidance of a 
Sirhindi's son and successor Shah Ma^sum. Waliullah himself was 
a great believer hi Wahdat-aI-Wujud * he believed in Wahdah fi ai~ 
Kadira (unity in dtversUy); it is by virtue of this belief dial ihe 
apparent pluralities merge into one unity and the parts become 
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subservient to one wliolc^^. ""Ubayd Allah says Uiat *hhe mcaniiiij of 
Wahdai-al-Wujud is tot different rdigions constitute differem 
interpretations of the same tniih. The core of religion is one and 
die same. How then to find out what is die central tnitli of which 
different religions are imerprelations and what are the principles 
which are common to all religions* According to Shaikh Ibn 
'^Arabh adds 'Ubayd Allah Sindhi, and his followers, Islam is the 
standard of truth, on which all other religions can be judged* To 
believe in Wahdnl-al-Wtiiiid in diis manner, declares Sindhi, does 
not necessitate the denial of Islam's superiority. On the other hand, 
it establishes the truth of Islam, That is why Ibn Arab), who is the 
founder of this school of diouglit, was a strict follower of Hadldh 
and he himself says dial every tiling which conflicts widi the 
Shariah is erroneous. In anodier passage, 'Ubayd Allah Sindhi 
says, '^'niis conception of Wahdat-al-Wuiud determines certain 
important matters with regard to all religions* Tliese matters 
consthuie the basis of Islam and other religions too take tlierc start 
from diem. This is an iniemational or purely human conception of 
a universal religion. During the days of Akbar (die Moghul ruler of 
India) an attempt was made to construct a practical system on the 
basis of diis conception ( Wahdat-al-Wujud ), but the defect was that 
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Akbar and liis advisors ignored the importance of a religion and 
nation as an organized political entity* Tlie result was tliat Akbar's 
Din-i-Ilahi benefited neither the Muslims* nor were the Hindus 
satisfied with it* Tlien another attempt wa*s made to organize the 
Muslims on the basis of die philosophy presented by Imam Rabbani 
(Sirhindi)* Tliis brought on a religious ruler like Aurangzeb but his 
sphere of Uiought was limited to Muslims* nay* to Sunni Muslims. 
Tin' ir.sull w;^^ I hat he ouild itoi gain the sympathies i>l eilher ol 
kaJpuL Hindus or the Shhi Muslims"" * 

'’Ubayd Allah Sindhi takes Shalt Waliullah as die mediator 
between the univcrsalism of Islam as represented by Sufis and die 
particularism of the Shari'a which found ils exponents among both 
^ Ulama and the orthodox Sufis. Similarly* he claims that Shah 
Waliullali reconciled the contradictory positions taken by those who 
based their thought and practices on the Quran and others who 
derived their main inspiration from the Hadith . By die application 
of die principle of Tathiq (reconcilialion). Waliullalt removed die 
differences between the ShariS and Tarigah * between Sunnis and 
Sht'^a and between ihe four medieval canonical schools of thought. 

W*C, *SmilU niaimaiiis ihal^'llhayd Adah Sindhi aikmihraied 
a “special Muslim social dicory" which he took from Shall 
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WaMullali. This Llicory is essentially ai)1i-capitalistic; it envisaged 
Islam as an unfinished social movement started by Prophet 
Muhammad. I'liis inovcmeiU showed ircmeiiduus promise in its 
early years; however, the movement got perverted owing to Arab 
imperialism. Consequently, the pristine promise given by Islam has 
yet to be hjlfilled^®. Smith opines further that this theory sounds 
progressive, but it is not really radical; socially, '^Ubayd Allah did 

not pose any danger to die powers that 

Ill 

Muhammad Sarwar says dial '^Ubayd Allah Sindhi believed 
in shaping life according to one's belief and he admits that this 
principle of Jihad or the progressive moulding of life he learned 
from the Quran^, Its highest exemplification was the life of die 
Prophet and hfs companions. Tlie Quran, according to him, 
represents Uie basic trend of human thought which is eiemally 
unvarying. The Quran incorporates the essence of all religions and 
iiuellectual philosophies^^ Its outer garment is no doubt Arabic and 
bears the marks of its temporal and local surroundings; however, 
stripped off its relativities, it stands fonh as die hard core of 
eternal truth. This core is the real Din . Every tiling else is custom 
and iraditloiu dial is, local and temporal manifestation of aji eternal 
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idea. Bui 'Ubaycl Ailali admlis that wtieii life evolves ils outer 
manifestations, they become as necessary as die ideas which they 
typify. The mistake lies in confusing them with the underlying 
essence^’. 

Law, according to ^'Ubayd ABali, arises from the special 
circumstances of lime and place. As these change, law follows suit. 
Every new age and epoch is a particular manifestation of the spirit 
of God and to deny the specific requirements of a new era is to 
deny the spirit of God itself^^ , ^Ubayd Allah makes a distinction 
between law and Hikmah I wisdom) IhC, the spirit of die law. The 
law IS not clcrnal but the wisdom which it embodies is eternal. 
Religion consists of two things. One is Eiiih or jurisprudence and 
the other is Hikmah (wisdom). The Hikmah of die Quran is 
universal; in it you will find as much Arabism as Persianism or 
Indianism, People belonging to all nations can profit from die 
wisdom of ihc Quran. Hikmah creates in man the ability to diiok, 
to change himself and to make progress. Hikmah enables a man lo 
seek new ways of doing things and observe the objective conditions 
of his time^. Fioh , on the odier hand is a codified system. Man 
makes rules and regulations in order to come to terms widi, and 
conirol, his environment. Without an order m life which becomes 
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obtainable by virtue of the mles and regulations, life would become 
meaningless and relapse to anarchy. 'TTiercfore, in order to be 
purposeful, life needs both a code of law and the wisdom enshrined 
in it. If their is co-existence between the code and wisdom* man 
can advance andninake progress as well as maintain his relationship 
with the past. Hikmah leads to progressiveness where as Code 
functions to preserve die values of the past* If Fiqb Is abandoned, 
the conimunily is threatened with disimcgraiion* On the odicr hand 
if Fiqh takes the place of Hikmah and becomes all powerful, 
human mind becomes petrified and progress becomes impossible^ * 
As regards the correlation between die code of law and the spirit or 
wisdom behind it, one can analogize the two to the outer shell of a 
nut and its kernel. Both the nut and the kernel are inter-dependent 
upon each other. If there is no kernel the shell becomes 
meaningless. On the other hand, no kernel could be formed had 
there been no shell, 

^Ubayd Allah Sindhfs concept of 0^ is based on his 
concept of die Prophet's role In history. He says that the prophet 
had two roles to perform. One is national and the other universal. 
In his teachings the Prophet makes allowance for the habits and 
customs of Uiosc people lo whom tiis message is addressed in die 
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first place; but a Prophet has also a universal aspect* The Prophet 
of Islam was bom among llic Arabs wiio were his first addressees, 
Ihereforc, il was natural that liis teachings should be cloOied in 
Arab garb* The Muwatia of Imam Malik was the Arab version of 
the universal teachings of tiic Quran* Later, when Islam expanded 
to odier parts of the world, oilier Muslims legislated for ilieir own 
needs wiUi die help of tlic Muwatta and introduced changes in 
accordance widi their national peculiarities^^. 

As regards die penal laws of Islam, Sindhi says that the 
Quran was revealed among die Arabs and consequendy tlieir 
habits, customs and traditions were taken into account while these 
laws were bcijig fonnulatcd. But this does not detract from die 
universal ism of the Quran. According to ‘^Ubayd AllaJi Sindhi, the 
few injunctions found in die Quran are examples and specimen. Ii 
is not right to regard diese injunctions in die particular form in 
which diey arc found as eicnially binding. Tlie universal teachings 
of ilic Quran had to be given a particular shape in the Arab milieu 
dirougli these injUnciions^^* 

The outstanding achievement of Shah Waliunah, in TJbayd 
Allah Sindhi's opinion was ihai he disentangled the eternal wisdom 
of tlie Quran from its legal precepts which were conditioned by the 
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special cirCLimstances of tlie age and society in which the Quranic 
message was delivered^". Hie results of ilic Quranic teachings 
manifested iliemselves in a particular age, in a certain form 
appropriate to it, but it is not necessary tliac they should appear in 
the same form in another age. For example, justice and equality 
were embodied during the period of early Caliphate in certain 
institutions. Tlie ideal still remains die same but its institutional 
form will be different. The early Caliphate was one specific form 
of the Quranic idea of society and politics. This form cannot be 
transferred to a later age. but a system of life and political 
organization can be built upon the self-same principles. Ubayd 
Allah echoes die Marxist theory when he repudiates the popular 
impression that revolution means destruction or die negation of 
values, but preserves the more salutary ones. He welcomed the 
Soviet revolution but disapproved of its unadulterated materialism 
which leaves no room for the multi-sided development of man' , 

IV 

Sunnah . according to '^Ubayd Allah, consiiiuies the by-laws 
derived from the basic laws of tlie Quran, llie by-laws framed by 
Islam during its early stage when it was confined to llijaz and was 
codified in the Muwatta of Imam Malik. In the opinion of "^Ubayd 
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Allah, the Muwattq is tlie agreed basis of all systems of 
jurisprudence in Islamic lands. From these by-laws of die early 
Islamic society, each Muslim society developed its own separate 
system of jurisprudence. The Sahiii of Butdiari and oQicr audicniic 
books of traditions were commentaries on Muwatta "*", "^Ubayd 
Allah divides the tradilions of the holy Prophet into two categories: 

I hose dealing with the personal habits and practices of ihc Prophet 
and those which took into account tlte temporary and transient 
needs of the moment, T\\c latter category of lladith are wholly 
irrelevant to the Islamic Shariah , Of die rest, ilierc arc again two 
sub-divisions: tliose ihat are of eternal validity like the Quran, for 
example traditions dealing with rules of prayer, pilgrimage etc. and 
the rest which don't have such validity and cover many alternative 
modes of action, leaving freedom of choice to Muslims, 

Once Mawlana Sindhi was told tliat a certain fellow rejected 
l^adidi . The Mawlana replied that Hadilh or Suiinah represented a 
picture of die life lived according to the Quran. If the Quran was 
read in isolation from its practical results, it would create nothing 
but confusion. But if in studying die Quran, you keep in mind die 
fact dint the Quran had changed a certain nation at one stage of 
hUuity in this particular imiincr, and that this naiion had given a 
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pnicticnl shape lo the Quranic tcacfiings in this particular manner 
and that such and sucli were the results dial followed, tlicn and 
only then the Quran can provide a basis for shaping contemporary 
life. Otherwise, if you take your stand on mere theories and even 
succeed in proving llicorclieally that the Quran is superior to other 
revealed books, even then no one will be in die least influenced by 
your theoretical stand. What should be seen is how the Quran 
influenced a particular society. Now if we omit Hadith or Sutioah. 
how will we trace the influence of Quran on Arab society . 

Dealing with the development of Fiqh in Islam, Ubayd 
Allah says that after the Arab conquest of Persia, Syria and Egypt, 
diere was a large group of Muslims who were ready to give equal 
rights to non-Arab Muslims. This group represented the real 
teachings of Islam, Another group was filled with the pride of Arab 
nationalism and gave non-Arab Muslims a secondary position. The 
first group championed the Hanafi system of jurisprudence. The 
nationalist-minded Arabs were inclined towards the Shafi*^i system 
of jurisprudence, 'flic I lanaH system of jurisprudence came to be 
accepted by all non-Arabs, precisely because it did not breatli the 
spirit of Arab culture and tradition but was built on genuine 
appreciation of the ncetis and U'aditions oi non-Arabs, The non- 
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Arab nations aiso developed a Kalam (dialectical tlieology) of ihcir 
own. ‘^Ubayd Allah is of lltc opinion that Abul Hasan Asha'ari 
(873-935) was a product of Arab reaction against die non-Arab 
Kaiam, because the Asha'^ariie Kalam reflected the Arab mentality 
and did not appeal to Uie non-Arabs . 

V 

Mawlana Sindlii Hnds a comparison between Islam and 
Communism. IBotli are dubbed as international movements. It is 
true that under Stalin (d. 1953) Coiumunisni became more and 
more nationalized, but it still retained its intemaiional character. 
Despite the faei dm "Ubayd Allah was enainored by die 
Communist revolution In Russia, neverdieless he considered 
Communism as an imperfect and incomplete system because it is 
based exclusively on die economic needs of man and overlooks the 
spiritual aspect of life. Sindhi pontificates that man is not merely an 
economic being. No doubt, Communism has organized the outward 
life of man. However, the sphere of life in Communism is confined 
to matter only. On the other hand, Islam does not restrict life to 
mailer even diougli it docs not deny its exisieiice. Lite demands 
continuity and according to Islam it does not end with this lilc. 
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However, there are similarities between the two and the study of 

one enables a person to understand the oiher^^. 

Communism did to the Russians whai Islam did to die 

Arabs. It goaded and galvanised a people rich In human qualities 
into consiructive activity and dynamic revolutionary fervour. 
Without die advent of Islam, the Arab Bedouins would have been 
the hordes of Changiz Khan^** As in Communism, the Islamic 
revolulionary party split into two groups, tliose who looked only to 
its universal, imnian and intcmaiional aspects and diose who were 
inclined to Arab nationalism. During die pcriotl of ^Usman s 
Caliphate the si niggle between the two came lo a head. Ultimately, 
the naiionalist parly iriumphcd^^. Tlie fourth Caliph All 
represented die international wing of Islam but he failed like 
Trotsky to gauge die strength of Arab nationalism and lo 
accommodate it to his international programme. ‘‘Ubayd Allah 
corroborates die internationalisi attitude of "^Ali from die following 
episode. After the assassination of ’^Umar at die hands of an 
Iranian, ''Umar’s son ‘"Ubayd Allah killed the Iranian because he 
suspected him to be the killer of his fadier. A case was filed against 
'■‘Ubayd Allah for this act and Qj^ (requital) was demanded of 
him. Ilazrat Usman paid die blood money on behalf of "^Ubayd 
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Allah and thus saved his life. However, when Ha 2 rat "^Ali became 
the Caliph, he wanted to arrest ""Ubayd Allah and subject him to 
Oisas . Hearing this, ‘‘Ubayd Allali left Madina and fled m 
Damascus^*^. Furthermore, ^Ali had established with Salman Farsi, 
a companion of die Prophet who happened to be an Iranian . 

Hie internationalism of llie party of ^Ali was constantly in 
evidence throughout history as the A lids were die supporters ot 
non-Arab movements. Thus in spite of the nationalism of Umayyid 
rulers, the internationalism of Islam continued to exert its influence 
and the ^ Abbas ids came to power mainly tlirough the support of 
international forces in Islam. In other words, the non*Arabs and 
particularly the Iranians were instrumental in unseating the 
Umayyids and installing the *^Abbasids in their stead. The rise of 
the Ottoman Turks represented the complete victory of 
intcmational Islam, because tlic Arab element had no share in the 
power of the Ottoman Sultan. With tlie impact of the west, die 
principle of nationalism wiliiin intemauonal Islam, completely 
reasserted itself. The intemaiionalism and universalism of Islam, 
however, will remain a factor of great influence, but it will take ihe 
form of voluntary confedcnilion of Muslim states. 
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A\hih Sititlhi divides Ihc uiiirc hislory mio four 
j^luLscs ilod iMilkes a cyin|}:ui!it>o ol IsIhuii;. liisKiry with the 
Coinmutiisi movement in Russia from ilie point of view of 
nationalistic feelings among the Arabs. In this context he says diat 
the international spirit of Islam was tjuite dominant and visible 
prior to die assassination of the second Caliph. The latter affair 
brought about a reaction among the Muslims and tltey began to 
suspect the Persians in general one member of whom had 
murdered the Caliph of Islam during prayers. Inevitably the 
defense of Islam became the national issue of the Arabs who could 
not lAJst the Persians anymore* This practice was also reflected in 
die mode of Uic government* After die assassination of die fourth 
Caliph wliich event marked die end of the first phase of Islaiuie 
history chiiracicri/.ed by the universal spirit of Islam, the Arabs 
Look upon Llicmscivcs to protect Islam as a national cause* 
Naturally, the politicid power passed into that hrancli oi ibe 
Qiireish wltlch wtekled power before Islam i.c. the Umayyids* 
^IJbayd Allalt holds dial the dispute between the Umayyids and 
llashnules was a dispute between iwo families each of which 
aspired poltiical power, Ihc male rial circumsiances were 
favourable for die Umayyids and it was for diis reason that diey 
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won ihe U hi^ppcnod Lhe same way in Soviet Russia. 

Communism, as an international movement, was not confined to 
any nationality, tribe or country* Wlien Hiller attacked Soviet 
Union, Stalin made an earnest appeal to ilie people of Russia in Uic 
name of the fatJierland asking them to hurl back die enemy atid 
save their children Itom the horrors of Nazis^^* It was argued then 
that if Communism was saved in Russia, it would comribuie to 
saving the Communist movement or ideology elsewhere, ^Ubayd 
Allah says tliai ilie coming into power of die Umayyids after the 
era of die rightly-guided Caliphs was not a revolt against d^c 
principles of Islam, It was a necessary phase in the development ot 
Islam. It is true that Umayyids gave an Arab hue to the Islamic 
suiic, but they did not subject the international ideology of Islam to 
the needs of their government, Tlius even Qiougb the Umayyids 
shilled their poliiical capita! from Madina to Damascus, Madina 
was still the intellectual cemer of Islam. Similarly, while non- 
Arabs had no honored position in the Umayyid court and 
ad in ini strati on, neve rdi el ess, diey almost monopolized iltc 
codeetive and cullurid life. Wid\ the political downhill ol the 
Umayyids, the second phase of tlie international movement of 
Islam came to an end. In die first phase of the Islamic revolution, 
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the Qurcish gathered all the Arabs under their banner* In tlie 
second pliase* die Qureish with die help of odicr Arab tribes 
brought significantly large tracts of the world under the fold of 
Islain* With the rise to power of the '^Abbasids, die tliird phase of 
the Islamic revolution began. Tlds phase or era is characterized by 
the mutual cooperation of Arabs and non-A tabs to form 
governments* Where as die Arabs still enjoyed the moral authority 
in this phase, the non-Arabs dominated in other fields of life. 
Gradually the Arabs lost even die moral authority* Persians and 
I'urks became die custodians of the Islamic scats of power and the 
Arabs were relegated inio a status ol second class citizenship. Ihe 
diird phase of the Islamic revolution came to an end in 1918 when 
the Ottoman Caliphate got liquidated. The fourdi phase of the 
Islamic movement began after the demise die of die Ottoman 
Caliphate and the beginning of die modem democracies. ^Ubayd 
Allah docs not see any tiling wrong with die nationalist tinge in die 
fourtli phase of the Islamic movement as long as the Muslims are 
free and independent in their own territories. During this phase, 
“'Ubayd Allah points out that priorities should be given to our 
national freedom* All diosc elements in Islamic society who oppose 
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national movements in tlie name of intemalionalism of Islam are 
aciually misleading the Muslims^, 

VI 

‘^Ubayd Allah could not establish his bonafides with his co¬ 
religionists and consequently incurred their displeasure by 
interpreting the Din-i-Hah of Akbar in a favourable way. 
According lo *^Ubayd Allah, Akbar's Din-hliahi was an admirable 
step and it was based on the mystic philosophy of Wflhdat-al- 
Wuiud . But many factors conspired to make it unsuccessful. To 
begin with Akbar gave little importance lo the Shari ^ah and the 
regulation of social morality* Secondly, since it was a movement 
built up from above and tJirived on court intrigues and motives of 
personal gain* it lacked the touch of moral sincerity. He absolves 
himself from die allegation that he depreciates the religious state* 
Viir from diminishing the sigiiillcance of a religious state, he says 
that Lite latter is the best stale so long as tlic revolutionary fervour 
of religion inspires the rulers. Such a state possesses a 
revolutionary zeal and ennobles human life, because die leaders 
and administrators of the state regard dieir power as a means 
towards a spiritual end. States and governments of iliis types last 
for a very brief period but their influence is enduring. But when 
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retigion bt:comes the monopoly of a class or nation and loses its 
power of transforming human lives, its upholders become a 
reactionary force. 

VII 

Sindhi wanted a material revolution to lake place in India 
like dial of Europe which will give ilic benefit of scientific 
knowledge lo his countrymen, lie says that unless iiiim gets lull 
control of material nature and ihc blessings of scientific knowledge 
becomes die possession of all human beings, mankind cannot move 
towards Islam. Islamic government means lliat die blessings of God 
sht^ld be common to alL This being so, '"Ubayd Allali is noi afraid 
of the materialism of dve West, He drinks diat material ism in 
Europe is complementary to Islam, Unless and until we appreciate 
die fruiUt of the material revolution in Europe, die universal 
spiritual revolution of Islam cannot come about. Once while 
commenting on the advantages of Europeanism. he said diat 
Muslims would learn two tilings from it, namely, the meaning of 
cleanliness and democracy^", '^Ubayd Allah opines that wc should 
admit openly that wc have been defeated by Europe. “ If our 
cuhurc, philosophy of life and our legal system had not been 
defective, how could we have been defeated in the political field. 
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Indian Muslims, he says should review their past heritage* 
Whatever is defective in that heritage should be thrown away. We 
should appropriate die new elements of life that have come into 
existence but we should appropriate them in such a manner that 
they accord with our national temperament. Thus we should erect 
die edifice of a new culture* new system ol life and new legal 
system* The spirit of this system will be religious* die spirit of 
Quran and Islam, but the outward form will he dirferent*' * 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

THE IMPACT OF MAWLANA "*U]ffAYP ALLAH 

SINDHI'S MISSION ON HIS POLITICAL T HOUGHT 

Mawlana ‘■'Ubayti Allali Siudlu's mission to Algliaiiistan iUitl 
Soviet Russia left an iiidciible mark upon liis later politico-reiigious 
lliouelit. Just as tlicre was a complete mctainorpliosis in liis 
religious ideas as we have seen in the previous chapter, in the same 
way 'Ubayd Alltih seems to have developed his own innovative and 
novel ideas as regards politics during his sojourn in die foreign 
lands. He had witnessed radical reforms in Afghanistan during die 
era of Amanullah Khan (d. I960); as a matter of fact one feels 
intrigued to speculate that Amanullah Khan might have been 
influenced by 'Ubayd Allah Sindhi In pronouncing his sweeping 
reforms, Similarly, he witnessed the revolution in Turkey under 
Mustafa Kamal Ataturk (1881-1938) which culminated in the 
abolition of live Caliphate and the emergence of Turkey as a secular 
state. ‘Ubayd Allah’s association with King Amanullah, his 
observation of die Russian revolution and his experience with die 
Kamalist reforms in Turkey, all these three factors contributed to 
die formation of'Ubayd Allah' political thought whiclt embraced 
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liberal and secular ideas. However, in an effort to make the 
argmneiU more coherent, it will be in tlie fitness of things to 
delineate ''Ubayd Allah's political activities prior to describing and 
aiiidyAing ins (hisi trxdic political tliouglU. 

I ""Ubayd Aliah^s political interests seem to have been shaped 
early in his life, soon after his conversion, if his own account is to 
be taken as a reliable guide. But since Uis biographical notes 
evidently bear the impress of his later experiences, they can be 
accepted only after making allowance for the factors which shaped 
his ideas after his visit to Moscow and Istanbul. Muhammad 
Sarwar, his student and biographer, quotes him as saying: After 
my conversion to Islam, I happened to study the biography of 
^4 aw I ana Isma^il Shaheed (d. 1831). From tlie very beginning, I 
felt an emotional attachment to his personality. In Deoband, 
Mawlana "^Abdul Karim gave an eye witness account of the fall of 
Delhi, From my childhood my mind was filled witli the stories of 
the Punjab revolution narrated by the females of my house . 1 
formed a political programme based on the epistolatory writings of 
Shah Isma^^il Shaheed, It was both Islamic and revolutionary. But 
it had no relation to die movements outside India”. I look with me 
the group which was making a study of Hunatullah-aFBalifiha and 
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commenced my work slowly according to my ideas. Afterwards he 
adds: I took along with me (to Deoband) two tracts, Tlie Shaikhul 
Hind (1850-1920) approved of them. In connection with certain 
questions on Jihad , our group was mentioned. The M awl ana 
expressed his approval of ii and having suggested cenain 
improvements, linked it to the movement for Islamic unity or Pan- 
Islamism^ 

It appears from these statements of ''Ubayd Allah that thus 
far he had not developed the international outlook which 
characterized liis later tlioughi and activity. However, be seems to 
have had a revolutionary fervour from a very age. Early in his 
career he was caught in the vortex of Muslim international ism, for, 
he says that Uie Deobandi group Looked to die Ottomans as die 
political leaders of the Islamic world"^. Even Sir Sayyid adopted the 
Turkish cap as the distinctive headgear of ^Aligarh students*, 
Shibli's accounts of his travels in Turkey furdier intensified this 
trend \ On top of all tliis came die Italian invasion of Tripoli and 
Balkan wars. So far the Aligarh and Deoband* group had been 
working separately. These events brouglu Uiem together. Ubayd 
Allah being a product of Deoband and still closely connected widi 
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it, could not escape Qiis universal delirium. So much about the 
early political ideas and activities of ‘'Ubayd Allah, 

In his personal diary ‘^libayd Allah says the following about 
his post-exilic activities: In India my program will be very much 
like tliis. I will always remain an ordinary member of the Indian 
National Congress in order iliat my responsibility might be 
controlled within^ the national regulation with reference to non¬ 
violence, and tliat I might be preserved from the disorderly 
ituivcinciUs <d' my roiifiisctl fnciids: hiii 1 will noi take any active 

part ill any wing of the Congress* My prelerred enicrpnsc will be 
llio propagation and teaching of Sliah Waliullah* I will attract the 
alteniioi^ of the Intellectual elite in die direction of tills noble 
adaptation. In this there will be an appeal to the religious scholar 
aiid sensible people* If any non^Muslim i*c* Mindu, Christian, free¬ 
thinker should like to study this philosophy, I will accord him my 
fullest assistance. Whenever there should be favourable 
circumstances, I will fonn my independent party on die economic 
principles in the light of the philosophy of Shah Waliullah’. 

II 

Mawlana ^Ubayd Allah Sindhi's contribution to modern 
poiUical thought is die curious document called the Constitution of 
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the Federated Republics of Endia {hereinafter referred to as the 
Constitution) which tl^e Mawlana framed during his stay in Turkey. 
This document was first published in Urdu and then English. Half 
of this Constitution deals with what die Mawiana had baptized as 
tlic Mahabharal Sarvaraiia party^ a political pany founded by 
'Ubayd Allah on the principles of Shah Waliullah of Delhi- The 
loose imnslation of the name of this party will be the Toiling 
Classes Protection Party. Literally, Sarvaraiia means “Govcmmeni 
of This little document begins with die activities of the 

Tiulian nationalists at Kabul and further states that it was the 
outcome of the revolutionary experiences of the Indian nationalist 
in isUmbul and KabuL The establishment of the ^grvaTajia party 
which would function on secular principles was the first impact of 
'Ubayd Allah's mission upon his political thought. It won't be 
amiss to portray the salient features of die Constitution. 

After a brief introduction, llte document states: The congress 
Committee lays the foundation of an independent party in the 
Indian National Congress, which will establish the S arvara j la 
government in India. In a government based upon the SaP^sratia 
principle, it is necessary that: {!) die major classes of society i.e. 
die peasants, workers, and poor intelligentsia should be given die 
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right of representation in proportion to their numbers like the 
minor classes i.e, capitalists and landlords; this right of the major 
classes be secured in all departments of die Republican States. (2) 
such a permanent system of economy should be established as well 
save the masses from falling in debt and poverty» and save the 
country from foreign loans that may be dcirimental to the political 

independence of the country . 

"Hie ^arvarajia party adumbrated die following as its rules. 

(1) To secure complete independence of India and establish a 
Republican form of government^ and to tliwart all such efforts 
as arc at present being made the purpose of which is to create 
one nationality In India. 

(2) To keep independent India free from Capitalist system and 
impcrialisiic policy and to make Iiidiau society an example for 
human race. 

(3) To combine all ilic nations of India in ilic fonn of an Indian 
federation. 

(4) To create a Sarvara jia federation of all the Asiatic Peoples as 
anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist front. 

(5) To secure for die East its legitimate place in die comity of 

nations of the world 
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As regards the mulli-cukuralism of India and the urge to 
keep her unity, the Constitution offered the following solution: 

Tile area of India is almost equal to that of Europe excluding 
Russia. Among the inhabitants of her various pans, there exist 
fundaiiienial differences on account of tlic variety of tlieir cultures, 
languages and social customs. The Sarvaraiia party is sure of the 
fact that Indians, even when Lliey have attained their freedom shall 
retain such differences of language and culture etc, as are at 
present found among various independeiu EuropOiUi ttaiioiis. Hence 
llic party does not rely upon any unnatural unity in India and 
altogether refuses to make such a unity the basis of Indian 
independence. The Sarvaraj ia party considers the freedom of each 
Indian country or Republic dependent upon the efforts of the 
labouring masses of that country aj:id does not acknowledge any 
form of government other titan the Federal System as a means of 
maintaining Indian Unity 

As for the relationship between garvaraj ia party and llie 
Indian National Congress and Us plan of partition, the Constitution 
elucidated its goal like this: 

(1) The Sarvaraj ia party strictly abides by Uie creed of the 
Indian National Congress so that die party organization may 
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remaiii safe from haphazard bloodshed bui tlie party shall 
not take pan in the activities of the Working Committee of 
the National Congress, till it wins over llie majority of the 
members of some big or small Congress Committee to its 
point of view. 

(2) The Sarvaraiia party shah not keep its straggle for Indian 
independence witliin lJ\c boundaries ot British India atone 
but shati include die Native states also widiin die sphere of 
Its activities. 

(3) The Sarvaraiia parly does not take connivance of the 
provinces into which India has been divided by the Indian 
National Congress. But as an alternative lo diem, the pany 
divides India on die basis of linguistic and social differences 
into such countries as in future can constitute kindred 
Republics, 

{4) Hie Sarvarajia parly shall in ils struggle for Indian 

independence extend its support to all dtosc political parties 

of India the aim of wlilcli is complete independence and 

which in no way support capitalism or the capitalistic socio- 
* 1 ’ 

economic toniiation 
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The Comdmiion of the Federated Republics of India, the 
brain child of Mawlana Sindhi, is an ainajdng and original 
document wliich bears stark resemblance to the formation of llie 
former USSR, The only difference is whereas USSR had been 
divided Into fifteen Republics, the Sarvaraila India of ""Ubayd 
Allah's construction had been divided into ten Republics. In the 
Constitution, India has been divided into tlirec natural zones or 
areas, namely. North Wesicm, North Eastern and Southern. Tlie 
dermition of ^ Sarvarali^ India" is as follows; "Tliat pan ot die 
North Western region which is bounded on the north by the lake 
Manasarowar [the place from where die river Indus originates], die 
Himalya, the Karakoram and die Hindu Kush; on the east by 
Nepal, Benaras,- the Jamuua and Ibe Cliamba! Rivers; on the south 
by the river Narbada and the Arabian sea; and on the west by 
Afghanistan and Persia" . 

It is curious to point out diat the Constitution does not 
describe the nordi- eastern or southern regions; rather it builds on 
the North Western India so that it could lunciion like a model for 
die remaining two natural zones of India i,e. the North East and die 
South. While dividing the Sarvaraiia India imo ten countries or 
Republics such factors as nationality, common language and 
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coininon sociocconoinic syslciiiJi were taken into accounL Fliai is to 
say U^ai ihc envisaged pa nil ion was based on ilie aforesaid 
considerations. The ten Republics of tlio first natural zone of India 


wlileli lias Iklti pill 


under the riihrie “ilie Sarv?Lrnjin Indnr 


are die 


following* 

(1) 'Bharat', The principal cities in this Republic would be 
Delhif Agra and Lucknow* Tlic Dowab ol the Ganges and 
the JaiTiuna are included in Uvis Viepubiic* Hindustani Urdu 
would be die common language of this "'country . 

(2) Soudi Eastern Punjab with Punjabi as its common language 

and Amritsar as its head-quarter, 

(3) Northern Punjab widt Puthwari Punjabi as its common 
language and Rawalpindi as its head-quarter, 

(4) SouUi Western Punjab including Bahawalpur with Mulumi 
Punjabi (Siraiki) its common language and Multan as its 
head-quarter, Tlie city of Laliorc will remain outside die 
three Punjabi Republics. 

(5) Kashmir^ with its Kashmiri language and Srinagar as its 
capital, 

(6) Pushtonia, with Pushto as its common language and 


Peshawar as it.s headquarter. 
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(7) Baluchistan, where Baluchi language is spoken and Quetia 
and Qalat arc the chief cilics. 

(8) Sindh, with Sindhi as its comnfjon language and Karachi as 
ils capiUiK 

(9) Gujrat, with its Gnjrati language and Ahmadabad as its 
capital. 

(10) Rajputana, with Hindustani Hindi as its common language 
and Ajmir as its principal town. 

The permanent center of the S ^ravar^ ji a India shall he 
Delhi. Lahore and Agra will serve as secondary centers . 

As regards the membership of the party^ it was laid down in 
the Constitution that each and every male or icmale denizen ot a 
Sarvaraiia country could become a member of the party without 
any discrimination of race or religion provided he fulfilled the 
following five conditions. 

(!) riuU he would accept ihc creed ol the Indian Naiioiial 

Congress. 

(2) I’aillifully follow the principles and programmes ol the 

Sarvaratk party. 


O) Subject hlm/hcrsdf to the party discipline. 
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(4) Keep down the needs and coiiitor[S of his life to the standard 
of an average cultivator of his own country , 

(5) Transfer his or her property exceeding his needs to the 

party* 

Apart from the members, the Sarvaraua party would have its 
own volunteers. Each and every male or female person of any 
Republic without any distinction of race or religion could become a 
volunteer In his own Republic if he would fulfill the first three 
conditioas explained above. The voiuniccrs were expected lo work 
on the pattern of die Boy Scouts of America*'* as it were. The 
duties of die volunteers could be subsumed under die following 
tliree rubrics* 

(1) The bound duty of a volunteer would be to come to die 
rescue of an Indian woman whose honour may have been 
threatened. Likewise, if a volunteer, whether male or 
female, secs dial die sacred place of an Indian religion is in 
danger, he or she will come forward and protect it. In both 
the eventualitics the volunteer will do his job even if he had 
to lay down his life. 

(2) If a volunteer Imppcns to be a Hindu, he would not only 
treat the untouchables on a par with members of other casts 
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but also give ccjual trcatmeriL to those who Itave made India 
as their home. 

(3) If a volunteer happens to be a Muslim, it will be bounden 
duly to abide by the following decision of die Congress 
Commiltee Kabul: "The Congress Committee, Kabul, 
knows that the leaders of the Islamic World consider British 
domination of India the sole cause oi their mislorttnies; and 
when tliey are told that the insistence of the Indian Muslims 
on cow-slaughter is one of die obstacles in lire path of Indian 
freedom, they condemn this allilude of the Indian Muslims. 
Therefore, the Congress Committee Kabul resolves that 
cow^slaughler should altogether be stopped in those 
localities which have a mixed population of the followers of 
different religions’’ 

As regards the formation of legislature and die 
socioeconomic agenda of the Sarvaratia party, die Constitution 
adumbrated the following rules and regulations. 

Each and every adult and sane individual, be it male or 
female, would he permitted to cast vote. Various social classes 
such as peasants, labourers, scholars and factory owners would 
send people frqm their own classes to the legislature in proportion 
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to their population. In this way. peasants, labourers and scholars 
will dominate the parliaments of the various Republics and the 


legislature will ensure the rights of workers* 

All public utilities will be nationalized. Right of possessing 
private property bolli movable and immovable shall be rcstncled. 
Property over and above a fixed hmil shall be considered national. 
'Ihc lowest limit of private property shall be lixed by the SarvtIPU'il * 
party conferences. Progressive income tax. not exceeding fifty 
pcrccni of die income, sliall be levied on die ricli. Tiic party stood 
for the abolition of landlordism and die national nation of lands. 
None but the stale and die cultivator will have any connection with 


II,c UiiKl. lo ih„.sc Republics ot aiiiviumi^ India nbicb luic a 
predominant Muslim population, the party will force die landlords 
to renounce their right of possessing land in accordance witli die 
law of mar Farooq, die Great; and oblige rent farmers to abstain 
from rent fanning i.e. Muxiiriat according lo the laws of imam ■ 
Abu Hanifa (699-767), Landlords should be permitted to work as 
government agenLs only. Every peasant family will necessiinly be 

IH 

given so imieli hind for cuUiviilton as it can cullivaie , 

Usury and lending of money on imorcsl will he altogcdier 
forbidden. 'I'hc old debts of the labouring masses will be paid olt 
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and pcnnancni arrangeme.Ms shall be made in fdiure for advancing 
loans without interest or for giving grant-in-aid to the needy. 
Naiionaliited factories and workshops will be run under die 
management of Workers Council; and profit sharing will be 
introduced in die'se factories. The shall provide good houses and 
free medical help to working class families. Primary as well as 
middle school education will be free and compulsory . 

huenial trade will be conducted dirough co-operative 
societies. Foreign trade will be in the bands of federal government. 
Rvery Republic can adopt the religion of the majority as state 
religion provided it does not oppose the. economic and social 
principles of the party. The Federal Government will be secular; it 
will have nothing to do with Religion, nor shall it have the right to 
interfere in the affairs of those religions which don’t contradict die 

socioeconomic agenda of die party. 

According to Zafar Hasan Aibak. die political programme of 

Sindlii was intended to actualiae the following objectives. 

(1) To get complete independence for India and establish there a 

federal system of government, 

(2) 'fo preserve the rights of Muslims and oUier minorities in 


India and to safeguard Islam. 
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(3) To establish in India a Government mn by the majority of 
the working class peasants, labourers and inielligenisia* 
to uproot feudalism and capitalism from the country so that 
die people are not duped by tlie slogan of Communis in* The 
point which has been emphasized here is lhai in an 
exploUaiive society lire masses would readily become prey to 


the Communist propaganda. 

(4) lo establish Asiatic federation In order to combat 


Imperial Isiit'V 

In line, the 'Constitution' of'"Ubayd Allah insisted on Indian 
self' reliance, Indians had been admonished not to rely any longer 


on extraneous lielp or support* Hiis is done wiUi reference to ihe 
Kaimlisi policy of what Dr* Iqbal described as ‘^sinking inio the 
seir and desislanee from Pan-Jslamism and I'aii-1 unmism , I his 


distancing from Oie affairs of the international Muslim community 
ied'^Ubayd Allah to com his own brand of Indian nationalism, 

!n his autobiography the veteran Indian politician and the 
Hrst prime minister of India, namely, Jawaharlal Nchm (d, 19641 
who had a meeting with Siiidhi in Maly in 1926, made die following 


comments on the Constitution which '^Ubay Allah bad framed in 
Turkey. ""He had produced a scheme for the 'United States or 
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'United Republics of India' which was quite an able attempt to 
solve the communal problem» He told me of some of his past 
activities in Istanbul (it was still called Constantinople then) and, 
not attaching much imponance to them, I soon forgot abovii them. 
Soinc montlts later he met Lala Lajpat Rai and, apparently, 
repeated the same story to him, Lalajl was vastly impressed and 
exercised about U, and that story, witli many unjustifiable 
inferences and ania^ing deductions, played an important part in die 
Indian Council elections that year. Moulvi Obcidulla [Sic) laiei 
went to the I ledjaz and for years past no news ol him lias come my 

mil 

way , 

m 

About his stay in Turkey. “^Ubayd Allah said the following in 
his diary: 

In 1923 1 reached Ankara. My travel had been scheduled by 
the Turkish ambassador in Moscow and Oie foreign minister of 
Russia, 'fhey arranged die passage so dial British intelligence 
should have no knowledge of it. (This Is an error that 1 went to 
[.Humhul ai Ihe lime when Bnijiiii and Trance were in comrolb Tor 
nearly dircc years I remained in Turkey. I made an historical study 
of the Pan-Islamic movemenL In die near future 1 can see no 
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administrative centre for it. For this reason, like the Turks. 1 
considered it necessary to affiliate my Islamic religious movement 
with Indian National Congress, and in Congress 1 printed the 
programme of my party on my principles, according to which my 
religious movement could be preserved from every opposing 
revolution^* 

In introducing Islam in this way to Europe, 1 Uunk 1 
demonstrated die Intellectual appeal according to the heartfelt wish 
of my teacher of teachers and leader. Miiwliiua Muhammad Oasim 
Dcobandi (d. IBSO)’"*. 

Tlic permission of the Ankara government to distribute our 
programme was obtained through the Turkish police. Tlte foreign 
minister having had it translated it through two interpreters, did not 
gram the permission until he had read every word, Some Hindu 
friends could not read Urdu, and for their convenience I had it 
translated into English. In Istanbul. 1 had an exchange of views 
with Lala Lajpat Rai. And in Uie same way 1 had a thorough 
conversation with Dr. Ansari. Our venerable leaders could not 
accept our programme, nor could tlicy suggest a better aliemative. 
Rather they would have tried to take os back a thousand or two 
thousand years and situate us in the past. However, Pundit 
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Jawaharlal Neliru wroie me a few words approving our programme 

which delighiecl me very much'*. 

Initially, Sindhi was a great protagonist of Pan-Islamism. 
Like his several co-religionists, he had offered great sacrifices for 
die preservation of dre Ottoman Caliphate. However, in Turkey he 
realized to his deep shock and anguish that even the moderates 
were not in favour of Pan-lslamism. His first rate knowledge of the 
emergence of Turkey as a Rcpuhlic convinced him of die depth ot 
Turkey's revolution and compelled him to abandon radically his 
old ideas. 'Ubayd Allah's accepktnce of die new realities and his 
ability to adjust himseif to the changed circumstances ensures for 
him an eminent place among the Pakistani leaders of thought . 

IV 

On Friday October 14, 1927 when 'Ubayd Allah was staying 
at Makkah, a semi-official newspaper of Japan i.e. Japan Times 
brouglit out the following interview of Raja Mahendra Praiap. an 
associate of 'Ubayd Allah. 

“The overthrow of the Uritish rule In India may happen at 
any moment—1 do not believe— anti-British uprisings in India 
would result in the Bolshcvization of that country. Indians may 
perhaps evolve a new form of slate as astounding as the sudden 
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Change of Russia from absolulism lo extreme Communism and 
would very probably be held as an example by all die world as an 

ideal fonn of government 

The political programme of Sindhi, the blue prints of which 
have been explained in iJie section M of tlvis chapter, carries 
resemblance with the above mentioned inierview of Pratap. Afterall 
both were revolutionaries who had imposed upon dtemselvcs sdf 
styled exile for a considerably long period of time, Pratap who had 
been likened to the “Marco Polo of the cast""^ lived m exile for 
twenty Uiree years as he himself says in his autobiography. On the 
other hand "Ubayd Allah stayed in exile for twenty five years, Tlic 
programme which Sindhi published in Turkey had a clear stamp of 
socialistic ideas. However, obviously he did noi recommend 
Communism for India, His programme was a mixture of Islam as 
he had learnt it from the teachings of Shah Waliullah; Communism 
as it had been stripped off from atheism and Islamized. [hanks to 
the philosophy of Shah Waliullahi and finally Indian nationalism 
the significance of which had been revealed to him during his biucr 
experiences in foreign lands, more spccirically in die Muslim 
countries that he had visited during the course ol his meandering. 
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"Ubayd AUali accepietl the concept of composite nationalism 
as a means of solving the political problem of India in the wake of 
the departure of die British. However, it appears tliat he was only a 
nominal member of die Indian Congress. The Congress had lost its 
importance or respect for Sindhi for die simple reason that it 
preached the revival of Hinduism and struggled to highlight die 
leadership of Gandhi (d. 1948). Hindu capitalism dominated die 
congress and this fact, in the opinion of Sindhi was anathemanc to 
Islam which was essentially an egalitarian and anii-capitalislic 
religion. After 1941 Sindhi was in favour of the unity between die 
Muslim League and die Congress. He desired to see the Congress 

in Ok shape of an ^Indian World Congress 

V 

Upon his return to India, '^Ubayd Allah did not take active 
part in Indian politics. However, from titne to time he shocked his 
fellow nllama and his fellow countrymen by giving expression to 
Ills ideas. For example, on 3rd June 1939 lie addressed die iUaiaa 
of the province of Bengal belonging to the Jam'iyaUlL'Ulamaci 
Hind on die occasion of its annual meeting at Calcutta. Muhammad 
Sarwar says that the Mawlana ’s speech was like a bomb die sound 
of whose explosion reached very far and wide. It was the voice of 
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an autlientic and aged religious scholar. It was for the first time 
that the M llama heard from a man of their own ilk someiliiiig which 
they had not heard before"®; something new and strange and 
naturally it must have shocked and flabbergasted them. The gist of 
the Mawlana 's speech is as follows; 

(1) A universal revolution is imminent. India could not remain 
oblivious to this revolution. This was an allusion to the 
Russian revolution die spectre or the grimiest details of 
which ‘'Ubayd Allah had witnessed witli his own eyes. 

(2) The roundution of our politics should be esinhii.shed on 

nationalism. 

(3) Hindus. Sikhs and Muslims and the scholars and 
intellectuals of other religions should harmonize their 
religious philosophies with the economic system of Europe 
and Socialism. By doing so they would be able to create 

awareness among their masses very rapidly. 

(4) This harmony or reconciliation between religions and 
Socialism should be carried out by bringing to aid the 
essence or philosophies of different religions, llie inclusion 
of religious rituals in a national moveinent. no matter how 
sincere ilie political leaders may be, will lead the country 
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towards disaster. This was a clear reference lo the poiilics of 
Mr, Gandlii whose presence in tlic Congress had contributed 
to the ituroduciion of several Hindu rituals In tiie Congress. 

(5) The Uu»-iy^!iil - IJhimM Hind should accept Shah Waliullah 
as their limm or leader in their revolutionary politics. By so 
doing, both tlie fonn and substance of Islain will be saved. 
Furthermore by this practice i.e» accepting die leadership of 
Shah Waliullah, tlic desired congruence between tslajii and 

Socialism will also come about. 

(6) The nilama should abandon die anti-British altitude which 
has characterized their llioughl and practice. Our religious 
leaders and the elders of our country should take maximum 
advantage from die British rule which has been in vogue for 
the last two hundred years, 

(7) We have obstructed our progress by our hatred to Europe. 
'Hiis hatred should now be discontinued. 

(8) We need a social revolution so that our country could be 

able lo lake part in iniemalional movements. 

(9) Tlie concept of W^hdai-al-Wuiud (ontological monism) 
should Ik accepted as the imcllcciual or philosophical basis 
of Tasawwuf which in itself is a philosophical system of 
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Islam. By viriuc oF Qiis concept, a rcconciliaiion between ibe 
religious philosophy of Islam and Hinduism could be 
accomplished. Shall WahulMi is our Morslll^l (fioide) and 
icachcr in lids respect, 

(10) I intend to open up a madrasa in Jamra IslaolAa Delhi wliich 
will disseminate the philosophy of Shah Waliullah , Some 

of these point will be elaborated below, 

'"Ubayd Allah was against the leadership of Gandhi, for, 

apart from being a politician, he was also a religious Icadcf , Ii 
was for this reason dial he made incessant atiacks on Gandhi who 
had introduced Hindu rituals in the proceedings of die Congress, 
Furthermore, it was the opinion of ^Ubayd Allah tliat Gandhi was 
doing great harm to the Muslims in particular and the Indians in 
general, for, his concept of Indian naiionahsm was limited to 
Hindu culture and philosophy and die development of Hindi 
language. Gandhism, in his opinion was a reactionary force' , 
’'Ubayd Allah was glad that die Muslim League and the Khaksars 
had ranged diemselves against Gandhism'V Sarwar maintains that 
'"Ubayd Allah believed in one India but not in one Indian nalion^^ 
^ By raising the slogan of one nation, one language and one culture, 
Gandhi intended to revive die primordial culture of Aryans, ""Ubayd 
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Allah complained that Gandhi overlooked the fact that for the Iasi 
eight hundred years or so a new nation had been in existence in 
India which had given to the people of the land a new language, 
culture and ideology and this new Muslim nation had as much a 
right and stake in the country as Mr* Gandhi's own philosophy and 
culture^*. According to Sindhi, India was more like Europe with its 
myriad nationalities, languages and culture exlsling in tl^eir own 
righl^\ 

"^Ubayd Allah's concept of "social revolution" is pregnant 
with several meanings and possibilities* The point which he seems 
10 make is that the concept of political independence is a limited 
one. Similarly, economic independence too has got its own limits* 
But "social revolution" entails a total and radical change in the 
society, nc old society is replaced by a new one and outmoded 
institutions are done away wiiJi^^. The poverty, backwardness and 
dependency upon others and internal political chaos which one 
witnesses in most of the A fro-Asian countries of today are mainly 
because iltai these countries have not been able to bring about 

39 

“social revolution” in their own coimines . 

'Ubaytl Allah Sindhi's defense of Wabdat-al-Wulud was 
clearly meant to bring about a rapprochement between Islam and 
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Hinduism in India, Assuredly, he did noL intend lo merge Islam 
into the ocean of Hinduism; rather he wished to use dtis concept 
for a political expediency. This was in consonance with Ubayd 
Allah's scheme of things. In the realm of politics, Sindhi s ideal or 
gum was not Sayyid Ahmad Shaheed who desired to implemem 
Isl^ic gharr a, but rather the eclectic Akbar who had fabricated 
the nin*i-llahi in an effort lo come Lo terms wiiJi a vast empire in 
which there were several religioits and languages, Ubayd Allaii 
claims that Akbar’s Dini-l-llahJ was based on die concept ot 
Wabdat-al-Wulud "^", In a pluralistic, multiculiural and mulii- 
rcligious society such as hidia, '"Ubayd Allali argued, the concept 
of Wnhdar-al-Wiiiud could function like an elixir for die entire 
malaise of the inhabitants of India, 'Ubayd Allah was so much 
optimistic about the effectiveness of this concept tliat he claimed 
that by this concept even a scientist would be forced to bcHeve in 

the existence of God*^. 

VI 

While presiding over the anti-separation conference held at 
Kanibakunam (Madras, Southern India) in June 1941 , Mswl^lE 
Sindhi gave vent to his ideas in the following fashion. 
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(1) 'Hic Nizam of Hyderabad is a responsible and sagadons 
Muslim ruler. While runnmg the affairs of his government, he 
docs noi forget the fact dial he is a Muslim, Nevertheless, he 
docs not call his government Islamic. Appreciate this 
judicious decision of his and stop calling any part ol India as 
“Pakistan”^^. 

(2) The Indian Muslims have been in a state of insomnolence for 
the last two hundred years. They did not appreciate Uie work 
of tiieir best thinkers. Tliey murdered their well-wishers by 
colluding with tlieir enemies. Such blunders were committed 
several times by the Muslims of North and South India. Had 
this not been the case. Sultan Tipu (d. 1799) and Shall Isma il 
Stialiecd (d. 1831) would not have been martyred. The Indian 
Muslims had the natural ability to be at tlie centre of the 
revolution* but because of the blunders committed by them 
their individual capacity to he Ute harbingers of a revolution 

44 

was lost . 

(3) For the last fifty or sixty years Indian Muslims have lost self 
confidence. The reason for diis is that they have let die 
Muslims of other countries to be the masters of dicir destiny. 
At die behest of European powers, the Muslims belonging to 
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Other countries are becoming the leaders of Indian Muslims. 

The revolution which has turned things upside down m 
Europe, is also casting its spell upon Muslim countries which 
are now worried about their own existence. Therefore, they 
will forget about the Indian Muslims completely . 

(4) Do not put your reliance on such a band of rich people who 
neither possess military power nor legal or constitutional 
authority nor do ihey have any links with an intcniattonal 
body. Assign your affairs to your youdt only. They will fonn 
a national government in their country. The young man of 
your country knows very well dial die era of Ashoka or Shah 
Jahan could not be revived . 

(5) Our youlh sliould not accept any system short of demoeracy. 
it is not possible to utilixe the foil strengdi possessed by the 
members of a society without a democratic system. 1 he idle 
rich man and die religious scholar preaching spiritualism have 
no place in a democratic polity. 

(6) When you decide to go to the fold of Congress, it is 
obligatory upon you to carve out your independent party 
(inside the Congress). (This is precisely what he himself had 
done by founding a political party inside the Congress). A 
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Muslim like myself can neither succeed by walking in the 
footsteps of Gandhi, nor can he popularize his movement 
among Muslim masses by joining the camp of socialists. 
Therefore, .organize your party on such high principles 
wherein your religion and the economic system of the world 
would converge* Numbers do not count* The Indian Muslim is 
very powertui if only he would realize his strcngili. Even a 
wise ininorfty could make a leading party in the country* I ask 
your youth to enlist similar minded nationalists (Muslims and 
non-Muslims alike) in Oteir party and advance further to gei 
charge of the “Dominion Slates” from the British government* 
FurOtcnnorej die party will make efforts to transform the 
Congress into the “International World Congress 

vn 

On 17 April. 1944. that is about four months prior to his 
death. '"iJbaycl Allah addressed the Talaim Sindh * a 

group of students belonging to die Arabic madarts from Sindh* On 
dial occasion he said; if you ask me as to how die students of 
Arabic schools could learn politics while standing aloof from the 
present political tumult, 1 will advise ihc following: 
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(l)The students of Arabic schools should learn English. An easy 
way of learning English is lliat tliese students should practice 
reading and writing, first Urdu and tlien Sindhi, in Roman 
characters. After learning the English alphabets, they will be 
able, through a modicum of effort, to read and write Urdu and 
Sindhl in tnglisli characters, A student going tiirough ilus 
experience will be like a lay reader of the Quran who can recite 
without knowing its meaning* However, such a student will be 
able to use a type writer* This task i.e. reading and writing 
Urdu in Roman letters, docs not require any organization nor is 
it necessary to study formally with a teacher. Each and every 
person will be able to acquire this skill tJirough his personal 
effort*'^, 

(2) After having achieved this initial success, the student should 
read the first seven English books (which arc taught till matric) 
in the same way as Karima N am-i Haqq (die first book of Panj 
Kitab (five books), a book in Persian which is taught to 
children) and then practice writing these books* Furlhermore, 
the said student should seek the society of die English speaking 
people^ he should impress upon die mind the correct 
pronunciation of the English words and should try to speak 
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English as much as possible. After reading the ftrsi five books 
ol' English, the novice should siart reading an English 
newspaper with the help of dictionary* The time which he has 
spccifLcd for learning English should not go to other subjects 
such as mailiemalics, science or geography* An inielligent 
student of Arabic should be able to acquire this proficiency in 
English in six months^* 

(3) 'Ubayd Allah interprets Jihad in icrtns of revolution* In this 
connection he said die following to die Arabic students: Shah 
Isma^^il has written at one place that performing JiMd is EMdi 
Kifaya (a category of obligatory duties which can be done by 
one individual on behalf of his group, family or village}* If it is 
not possible to carry out Jihad tiirough force, one can get 
himself martyred and thus fulfill his duty* This alternative is 
available to every Muslim, But then for a Jihad there must be a 
group and a leader just as dicre is an Imam (leader) for the live 
obligatory prayers* According to what Shah Isnia*^!! says, 1 
fonned a group in Amrot in district Sukkar. We decided dial we 
will die but keep the spirit of Jihad alive* Later, when I 
explained my scheme to the Shaikhul Hind, he became very 
glad* However, he added that in order to carry out Jlbad I tiid 
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not even need a group. ! could do it singie*handedly and yet 

* ■ Sl. 

become victorious . 

The question then is how to bring about a revolution 
according to die principles of the Shaikhul Hind? ! tell you that for 
this purpose we must learn from Europe. Our old weapons are not 
useful in this age* Mustafa Kamal Pasha and King Amanullah knew 
this fact very well. \ also knew this when 1 was abroad. We must 
learn science and military knowledge from Europe* The best way 
to accomplish this will be to learn English and live widi the English 
speaking nations. Tins is the call of the hour titat we join the 
^British Common Wealth'** We wish to educate our peasants, Wc 
want to give (hem political training and thus enable them to sit in 
die assemblies* -But wc do not intend to pit them against the land 
owning class* We know how to get die rights of peasants from 
farmers dirough the assemblies. We will not give up on die rights 
of peasants. However, a movement which has been imported from 
Russia is working in our country the purpose of which is to bait die , 
* comrade* peasants with the fanners* Since 1 have also been to 
Russia, it is possible that some people might think that 1 too invite 
peasants to fight with farmers. Entertaining such a notion about me 

is ctToneous^^* 
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VIII 

Mawlana "Ubayd Allah had founded a political pany of his 
own which was called the J^muna Narbada Sindh Sa^ar party . 
This party was supposed to work inside die Indian National 
Congress. Iniliady, die Sindh Sagar was confined to North-Western 
India which "Ubayd Allah had already theoretically divided into ten 
Republics. The boundaries of Sindh Sagar ranged from Assam to 
Pcsltawar and from Narbada to Kashmir. Tlic criterion of 
'nalionhood' was the unity or sameness of language, culture and 
civilizaiion. 'Ubayd Allah says that he warned the Sindh Sagar 
]*;\rly to rule over the entire region, lor, this party alone was 
capable to establish a irue international system where in every 
nation would be independent and every country would have its own 

unique place^^. 

Muhammad Sarwar maintains dial Ubayd Allah was against 
religious politics. Today's era, he claimed, was the era of national, 
democratic and secular governments. Only such governments could 
have the competence to be the representative of the true spirit of 

i 

Islam and its universal and egalitarian principles , Furthermore, 
Sindhi was not against the Muslim demand for 'self deieniVmation', 
However, he insisted that in accordance with the Lahore resolution 
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ihe right to self determination should be given to the areas and not 
the followers of any specific religion, !n other words, the base for 
such a right should be die soii^ and not religion . 

In fine, it should be pointed out Uiat there was some kind of 
fantasy as opposed to realism in the p)olitical ideas of Ubayd Allah, 
Perhaps Jawaliarlal Nehru had this aspect of ^Uhayd Allah $ ideas 
in mind when he said that *^^Ubayd Allah was not in touch with 
modem ideas" Tht crux of tlic matter is that Sindhi had 
developed modem ideas ahead of his time^**. As things stand today, 
many countries around the globe arc heading towards a system 
envisioned by 'Ubayd Allah decades ago. it is possible that a time 
might come when 'Ubayd Allah Sindhi's ideas might play an 
important role in revolutionizing the politico-religious system of 
Pakistan, or for that matter of the Islamic world. 
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CONCLUSION 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to describe 
and analyze 'Ubayd Allah Slndhrs mission to Afghanistan and 
Soviet Russia. This grand mission which he undertook more or less 
one year after the commencement of die first world war, took him 
to several countries of the world such as Afghanistan, Soviet 
Russia, Turkey, itaiy, Switzerland and finally Saudi Arabia where 
he tarried for a relatively longer period of time. Over a period of 
quarter of a century, he remained outside India making eftoris, 
drawing up schemes for the unsealing of die British Imperialism 
from India. On certain occasions he succeeded, on others he did 

not. 

'Ubayd Allah had been dispatched lo Kabul to persuade die 
King of Afghanistan to side with the Turks and in case German 
annies marched on to India to give easy passage to tliem . He lived 
ill Afghanistan for seven years and wiuiessed the eras of Amir 
Habibullah and his son King Amanullah. The former was an ally of 
llic British who had secured his loyalty dirougii hard cash , A 
person of the ilk and integrity such as Habibullah could not be 
helpful in the gigantic task that Sindhi had taken upon himself 
Habibullah considered himself as a weak person not capable to 
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po^(^ any tiircat ciUicr to Russia or Bntain, lie likened his sUuation 
to “a lone man” who was ‘"fearsome of the British and the Russian 
allies between the upper and die nedicr millsione”^. What he could 
do, therefore, was to provide shelter, financial and moral support 
to "Ubayd Allah and the rest of the Indian revolutionaries then 
stationed at Kabul. Through an evasive diplomacy and 
procrastination, Habibullah kept the Indian revolutionaries at bay 
giving them at die same time a faint but false hope that when the 
appropriate lime came, he himself would lead die Muslim armies to 
jihad against Brimin. However, deep down in his heart he knew 
what he was supposed to do. 

After the mysterious murder of Habibullah, his son 
Amanullah 'die Impetuous* mounted the Afglian ilirone and 
declared his intention of securing complete independence from 
Britain. Bodi "Ubayd Allah and Amanullah were revolutionaries 
and the two men had many things in common the most important 
being their hostility towards die British and a burning desire to 
come grips with llicm. There is abundant evidence to suggest that 
the stage for third Anglo-Afghan war which culminated in the 
complete political manumission of Afghanistan from die clutches of 
Britain, had actually been set by ‘^Ubayd Allah* Maw [ana Husain 
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Ahmad Madani, a contemporary of Sindhi, claims that "Ubayd 
Allah was instrumental in Amanullah's victory over the British, 
During the days of Amanullah's crown-princeship* die latier was 
very much supportive of, and friendly widi, die cause of Ubayd 
Allah, Even when Amaiiullah became the King, Ubayd Allah was 
his advisor whose opinion die King would solicit in matters relating 
to war and peace. Tlic disciples and associates of Sindlu served 
AiiKutulhih in various capaciues such us advisors, envoys, mdiiary 
officers and teachers. 

However, Amanullah could not maintain his anti-British clan 
for his own reasons. Prior to his Kingship, he had very warm and 
brotherly feelings not only for the Indian Muslims but also for the 
entire Muslim community. This is borne out by several facis such 
as his welcome with open arms to those wlio made Hijrat (exodus) 
to Afghanistan, his support of the Caliphate movement and his 
entliusiasm shown during die movement for Islamic unity i.e. Pan¬ 
ts lam ism. However, widi defeat of Turkey, die leaders of the 
[Muslim world were disillusioned, !n the changed circumstances, 
every Muslim state began to think in terms of its internal priorities. 
Against this background. King Amanullah liad his own priormes. 
When the reigns of government went into his hands* he became 
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more tactful and less emotional. He could not afford to earn the 
displeasure of eitlter great Britain or Qie Soviet union; in fact he 
needed tlie support of both these countries for the development of 
his own coimiryi Conseiiueiilly, he signed treaties of friendship 
witli the two great powers. When he signed the last treaty with 
Britain, 'Ubayd Allah fell that he had been betrayed. Henceforth he 
had to seek fresher and greener pastures to realize his objectives. 

After spending seven hectic years in Afghanistan. Ubayd 
Allali headed for the Soviet Russia in die company of ten friends 
and disciples. He passed through, and stayed in, the major historic 
cities of central Asia such as Termiz. Tashqand and Bukhara. In 
Moscow he had meetings with several Communist leaders. 
However, he could not meet wiUi Lenin, for, as he says, that he 
was so ill at that time that he could not recognize his close 
relatives. Had he met Lenin, probably the latter would have dubbed 
'Ubayd Allah as the "grey-bearded wise man from the East. In 
Moscow, 'Ubayd Allah had four meetings with Mr. Chicherin. the 
Soviet foreign minister. Chicherin conveyed to Sindhi die 
willingness of the Russian government to help in the liberation of 
India, in order to give practical shape to his scheme, Sindhi went 
to Turkey where he was to call a member of the India National 
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Congress and discuss widi him Ihc proposed project of liie Soviet 
help in tlie freedom of India, But several factors crept m to make 
the scheme unsuccessful. First Hindu- Muslim disturbances erupted 
in India, The leaders of die Hindu Mahasabha, an exiremisi Hindu 
organization did not wish the interference of Afghanistan in the 
affairs of India, For them it was reminiscent of invasions of 
Muslims in the distant past. Secondly, “^Ubayd Allah demanded 
from the Russians unconditional suppon free from the scourge of 
Communism. Such a scheme was not possible as die Russians 
always conditioned their aid with the exportation of the Communist 
ideology to those countries which were the recipients of the Soviet 
aid, llie only exception lo diis rule was Turkey which had received 
unconditional help from Soviet Russia, As regards the situation in 
India, ilic Soviet authorities stressed upon a social revolution which 
will have its roots among the masses. In other words, instead of 
relying upon external help or resorting to acts of individual 
terrorism, die Russians wanted the political leaders of India Lo 
bring about a revolution at grass root level. They pinpointed to the 
j'act that political freedom was only one step away from social 
emancipaiion, Tlie reality on Uic ground in India was not 
favourable for such an eventuality. The roots of feudalism and 
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landlordism were so deep, and the hands of the British imperialism 
so mighty diat die tree of Socialism could not be planted in India. 

After a stay of nine months, 'Ubayd Allah headed towards 
Turkey where he stayed for almost three years. There he published 
his political programme copies of which were dispatched to India. 
This programme niosity dealt witli the Constitution of die 
Federated Republics of India, a unique and amazing concept which 
could be considered as a great contribution of a spirited individual 
to modern political thought. According to diis document, the 
various Republics of India would work under the umbrella of a 
confederal arrangement, Tlie federal government would be secular; 
in the provinces for which Sindhi uses the term 'countries or 
states, die religion of the majority could become the state religion. 
Later, these Republics could secede from the federal government 
and become independent countries, but then the criterion of 
separation or partition will not be territory but rather culture and 
language. In 1915 when Sindhi was at Kabul he confided to his 
friend Mahendra Praiap that in those areas where the Muslims 
were in majority no decision should be made against their wishes. 
This was twenty five years before the passage of Pakistan 
resolution in March 1940, Tliat is to say that he gave the concept 
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of Pakistan ahead of the Muslim League. Simiiariy, in 1924 when 
Sindhi framed his Constitution for the future India, the concept of 
Pakistan was already there. FurlJiermore, by making attacks on 
Gaiidhi, Sindhi was indirectly lending support to the Pakistan 
movement, even if lie did not intend to do so. 

''Ubayd Allali was much ahead of his time* Those people 
who speak today of confederation between India, Pakistan* 
Bangladesh and other neighbouring countries in an effort to ease 
tension which exist in these countries and to enable the rulers to 
divert their attention to the prosperity of ilieir people rather than 
spending huge chunks of tlicir income on defense, on nuclear 
weapons, must keep in mind tliat ’^Ubayd Allah Sindhi had 
facilitated their task almost seven decades ago. 

As regards ilie post-exilic career of '^Ubayd Allah, he 
ploughed a lonely furrow in die country of his birth. None of his 
associates, political and religious, were well pleased with him. He 
was criticized by all religious groups, those associated with Indian 
National Congress as well as others, including the Jama%-i Islami . 
lead by Mawlana Mawdudi (1903-1979), He combined too much 
and harmonized too much* He was drawn and attracted by widely 
diverse movements of thought. But he seems to have had a highly 
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integraiing faculty and a deep sense of tilsiory. He was loo much of 
a revolutioiTiary and had too much of the universal ism of Islam to 
appeal to vested interests in religion and politics who were either 
fighting to maintain dteir power or struggling to share in die 
disintegrating power of the British- He did not see the cruder and 
more inhuman aspects of the Soviet experiment and the complete 
annihilation of human individual ily under it. But in spite ol ali this, 
tliere is a depth, originality and universalism in ''Ubayd Allali 
which can not but evoke our admiration. 
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NOTKs ANP mimnmcKs t q conclusion 

(1) Choudhry Khaliquzzaimn. pathway to Pakistan (Lahore: 
Longman's Pakistan Branch, 1961), p, 32. 

(2) Ll* General Sir George F, MacMurm, Afghanistan. From 
Darius to AmanuUah . 3rd, ed. (Quetta: Nisar Traders, 
1979), p, 255, Similarly, he is reported to have said the 
following to the members of the same mission, “You show 
your wares and then we shall sec whether they suit us" (C/f 
Raja Mahendra Pratap, Mv Life Storv of Fifty Five years ( 
Dehradunn: UP (India): World Federation 1947), p, 50, 

(3) Husain Ahmad Madani, Naqsh-i HavaL p, 599, 

(4) Muhammad Sarwar, M^wlana ’'Ubayd Allah Smdhi Halat-i 
Zindaai iVlimat awr Sivasi Afkar ^ p* 33, 

(5) This is a reference to die first meeting between Lenin and 
M.N, Roy in which the former said to the latter, “You are 
so young, 1 expected a grey-bearded wise man from the 
East", (C/f V,B, Kamik, M.N, Rov . 2nd, cd, (New Delhi: 
National Book Trust, 1992), p, 31, The point which we 
make here is that the above description of Lenin fnted yery 
well tile tkrsonality of ^Ubayd Allah though he was not a 
socialist. 
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